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HIGH-LEVEL EXERCISE 
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THE UNKNOWN WATER- 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
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‘Perspex’ 


‘Perspex’ acrylic resin is one of the most versatile and attractive of the new 
synthetic materials which the British chemical industry has yet produced. 
Since 1.C.1. chemists discovered it in 1932, this crystal-clear plastic has found 
hundreds of uses as varied as the transparent parts of aircraft, electric light 
fittings, chemical plant, and corrugated sheets for roof lighting. ‘Perspex’ 
is made from acetone, of which one method of manufacture is based on 
molasses, a by-product of sugar manufacture. The first step in making it is 
to produce a water-white liquid called methyl methacrylate. The next is to 
polymerise this liquid—that Is, to cause its molecules to join in long chains. 
The result is polymethyl-methacrylate which is sold under the proprietary 
name ‘Perspex.’ Although only half the weight of glass, ‘Perspex’ is extreme- 
ly tough, and its development was a timely achievement of the British 
chemical industry. In 1939 it was adopted for the transparent parts of all 
British fighting aircraft, and today new uses are constantly being found for it. 
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TAKE UP PELMANISM 
For Courage and Clear-Thinking 








The Grasshopper Mind 


OU know the man with a “ Grass- 
Y hopper Mind” as well as you 
know vourself His mind nibbles at 
everything and masters nothing 

At home in the evening he tunes in 
the radio—gets tired of it—then glances 
through a magazine—can't get interested. 
Finally, unable to concentrate on any- 
thing, he ecither goes to the pictures or 
falls asleep in his chair. At his work he 
always takes up the easiest job first, puts 
it down when it hard, and starts 
something else. Jumps from one thing to 
another all the time 

There are thousands of these peopl 
with Minds "’ in the world 
In fact they are the very people who do 
the world and vet 
but a pittance for their work Ihey do 
the world’s clerical work and the routine 
drudger\ Dav after dav, vear 

lessly they 


are smallest-salari 


gets 
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What Is Holding You Back ? 
| } ’ Mind 


you know 


ing sun 


t 


centrated on 
balks at sticl 
than a few muinute 
depended upon to get vou 
vour vears of life ' 
The tragedy of it 
that vou have within you the 
ability 


all is this you know 
ntellig cet 
the earnestness, and the 
vou right to the high place you want 
! What wrort What's 
holding vou back? Just or 
scientific fact That is all 
Science says, you are using only one 
of your real brain-power ! 


that can 
take 
to reach im lite 

fact—one 
Because, as 
tenth 


What Can You Do About It? 


That is the 
vourself. Here is the answer 

Take up Pelmanism now! A course of 
Pelmanism brings out the mind's latent 
powers and develops them to the highest 
point of efficiency. It develops strong, 
positive, vital qualities suc h as Optimism 
Concentration, and Reliability, all qualities 
of the utmost value in any walk of life. 


question vou 


are asking 


Remember— Everything you do is 
preceded by ) our attitude of mind. 


l és 


What Pelmanism Does 


Pelmanism enables you to overcome 
defects and failings Amongst those 
most often met with are the following :— 
Inertia Pessimism 
rimidity Forg 
Indecision 
Depression 


tfulness 
Indefiniteness 
Procrastination 
Frustration Mind-Wandering 
Weakness of Will Lack of Confidence 
Inferiority Complex 


But Pelmanism does more than eliminate 
failings It awakens dormant faculties. 
It develops powers you never thought 
you strengthens mental 
attributes which are valuable in every 
and living. It 
ceuve lops 


possessed It 


career every aspect ol 
Optimism 
Judgment 
Self-Control 
Observation 
Concentration 
Self-Confidence Resourcefulness 
Organising Power Presence of Mind 
and a Reliable Memory 


—Tact 
Courage 
Initiative 
Reliability 
Will-Power 


Thousands have done this and vou can 
do the 
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induce an attitude of mind ane 
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Reduced fees for serving and ex-Service members 
of His Mayesty'’s Forces 


(Apply for Services Enrolment Form.) 


Write to-day for 
Science 
vou full 
private 


‘* The 
l give 


which is 


a iree copy ol 
of Success.”’ This wil 
the Course 
individual to eacl 


details of 
i manist, and 
correspondence, in your 
moderate fees payable 
instalments lo write or 
Science ot puts 
under no obligation. 


carried out 
Spare time, at 
if vou like by 
call for “ The 


you, ol course 


Success,” 


PELMAN INSTITUTE 
(Established over 50 years) 
102 Norfolk Mansions, 
Wigmore Street, London, W.1. 


Callers welcomed. 


PELMAN OVERSEAS INSTITUTES: 
PARIS, 176 Boulevard Haussmanr AMSTER- 
DAM, Prinsengracht 1021 MELBOURNE, 396 
Flinders Lane DURBAN, Nai d Bank Chambers 
(P.O. Bor 14839). JOHANNESBURG, P.O. Bor 
4928. DELHI, 10 Alipore Road 
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‘Imongst the 
Good Things 
of Christmas 


Give Embassy Cigars this year 
. . . due compliment to your 
friends’ taste . . . fit tributeto 
your own. These top-grade 
cigars with the mild Havana 


flavour are inspired gifts indeed 


EMBASSY cicars 


MADE BY W.D.&H.O.WILLS 
Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain & Ireland), Ltd 








Not all the gota isin Kalgoorlie 


The many opportunities open to 
businessmen in Australia and New 
Zealand are far richer than the famous 
‘‘Golden Mile’? of Kalgoorlie, 
Western Australian gold mining centre. 

The Bank of Australasia offers up- 
to-date information on prevailing 
market conditions to businessmen 
interested in trade in Australia or New 
Zealand. Write for our booklet “* The 
Answers to Your Questions” which 
may be obtained from the Bank on 
request. It contains not only inform- 
ation concerning the commercial world 
but also more personal details about 
life in these two Dominions. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1835) 
MANAGER: GC. C. COWAN 


Head Office: 4 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2. 
Strand Branch : 263 Strand, London, W.C.2 (opposite Australia House). 
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DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES 


(Still dependent on Public Support) 
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Please be Father Christmas to a little child in our Christian care. 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
will be warmly welcomed in support of our 7,000 boys and girls. 


| 0 will buy one child’s 
|- food for five days. 


Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable “ Dr. Barnardo’s Homes,” should be sent to 
393 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, London, E.1. 








* Obtainable from 
the best Bespoke Tailors at 


home and overseas. 


an 








She had no one 
to look to... 


Her home disrupted, she had a poor start in 
life, but we took her into our charge and she is 
now happy and cared for, like tens of thousands 
of other such children who have found love and 
happiness in our homes. 


Will you help us to carry on? 


@ Please send all you can spare to: 


The SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
& ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP 


PATRON: H.M. THE KING 
164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C.2 
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The policy for children 


£12 a year invested for a child 


(if the first deposit is made within two months of birth) 


will provide 


at age 18 


£02 for 3 years (£276 in all) for education, or 


‘ 


at age 2! 


£323 down, or a life policy for £1,044 
with profits, or 


at age 25 


£309 down, or a life policy for £1,086 with 
profits, and there are many other options 


The benefits for a boy or girl of any age 
up to 16 will be quoted on application 


The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 


19, Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No agents No commission 
1* 
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IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH 


Patron— 4 President— 

His Most Gracious k UND The Rt. Hon. The Earl 
Majesty The King of Halifax, K.G., P.C. 
The Fund was founded in 1902 under the direction of the Royal College of 
Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of England. Itis 


a centre for research and information on Cancer and carries on continuous 
and systematic investigations in up-to-date laboratories at Mill Hill. 


Legacies, Donations and Subscriptions 
are urgently needed for the maintenance 


and extension of our work. IN 

Gifts should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, Sir WY 

Holburt Waring, Bt., at Royal College of Surgeons, PS’\' 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2. mone 





. unchanged for generations . . . 
rich in nourishment, energy sustaining, grand 
tasting, crunchy crisp and golden brown 

. the original 


THIN WINE 
BISCUITS 


The Aristoora: of all Biscuits from Glasgow's Sunshine 
Biscut Bakery where those lovely CRIMPIE OAT 
CAKES com from 


aN 


AS EASS 


WYLLIE, BARR & ROSS LTD 


WITH SCRIBBANS-KEMP LTD, 
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ELLERMAN 


SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA 
CEYLON, INDIA AND PAKISTAN 
PORTUGAL, MEDITERRANEAN 
GREECE AND LEVANT 
CANADA AND U.S.A. 


also 


VIA CANADA AND U.S.A. 
TO SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA 


EGYPT, INDIA, PAKISTAN 
AND CEYLON 


FAR EAST AND AUSTRALASIA 


LONDON-—104-7 LEADENHALL ST., E.C.3 


TOWER BUILDING, WATER ST., LIVERPOOL: 75 BOTHWELL ST., GLASGOW 


———————————EE 
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“Glad you like 
this sherry— 
it’s South African 


It’s extremely good. I got some South 
African wine the other day... 

I know. A good wine, but not of this 
quality. 

Precisely, but why the difference ? 
Well, this is a truly representative 
South African wine. You see, though the 
Cape has been for centuries one of the 
world’s finest wine countries, it couldn’ t 
compete in Britain with European coun- 
tries until Empire wines got a duty pre- 
ference twenty years ago. That bucked 
up the South African industry. 

But why haven’t we tasted such wines 
before ? 

Because really fine wines are achieved 
by selectivity, experience and slew 
maturing. South Africa has done as 
much in twenty years with some wines 
as the Continent has in generations. 
Only certain wines, then ? 

So far. All are good, but not all are fine. 
The improvement is naturally pro- 
gressive. 

Were South African wines well-known 
here before the preference twenty 
years ago ? 

Now you're delving into history. They 
used to be very popular. But in 1860 
Mr. Gladstone removed the Colonial 
Preference and sent the South African 
wine industry into the wilderness. 

Is that likely to happen again ? 

I hope not. Imperial Preference has 
encouraged the South African wine 
growers to tremendous efforts. The 
British Government is not likely to lead 
suchanimportant Empire Industry up the 
garden again. It wouldn’t make sense. 
So we can look forward to several 
kinds of really fine wines from South 
Africa ? 

You certainly can, and very soon, too."* 


SOUTH AFRICAN 
WINE FARMERS 
ASSOCIATION 


(LONDON) LIMITED 








CORNISH 
GRANITE 


DESIGN No. 79 | 


The Everlasting Tribute | 


ew SKILL of the craftsman coupled 
2 with the natural beauty of De Lank 
a | éACornish Granite makes a memorial 
in this delicately flecked silver grey stone a 
tribute of which you may well be proud. 
A wide range of designs—both modern and 
traditional—is available, and your local 
monumental mason will guide you in choos- 
ing one which exactly meets your every 
wish in this most important of decisions. 
It may help to have a copy of our catalogue 
by you to study at leisure—a post card will 
bring one by return, without, of course, any 
obligation. 


CORNISH DE LANK 


GRANITE QUARRIES CO. 


De LANK e ST BREWARD e CORNWALL 


' 














LEDLOY LIMITED 


A subsidiary of Guest, Keen & 
Nettlefolds Ltd. and created as a 
Development Company 


Desire to make contact with those 
who require technical, commercial 
or financial assistance for the 
development of original and 
patentable ideas applicable to 


LIGHT OR HEAVY 
ENGINEERING 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 


ROAD, RAIL, SEA OR 
AIR TRANSPORT 


or 


METALLURGICAL 
DEVELOPMENTS 


LEDLOY LIMITED 


WoopLey, Nr. STOCKPORT, CHESHIRE 
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FIRE 
LIFE 
ANNUITIES 


GROUP LIFE 
AND 


— SCOTTISH 


SCHEMES 


PERSONAL U IN | @ iN & 

ACCIDENT IN ATIO IN ING 
oT INSURANCE 

BURGLARY CO M PANN Y 


MARINE 


All the above Classes of Insurance Business are 


transacted by this Company and enquiries are 


cordially invited at any of the Company’s Branches 


or Agencies 


LONDON OFFICES: 
Northgate House, 20/24 Moorgate, E.C.2 
45 Pall Mall, S.W.1 


HEAD OFFICE: 


35 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh 




















Jewellers & Silversmiths 
87 George Street, Edinburgh 


When mn Edinburgh. mary we welcome you fo our 


Saloons 2 


‘We specialise in Scottish Jewellery and Silverware 
—our latest designs teing the “ Scottish Bluetell” 
Brooch in White Gold and Blue Enamel, and cur 
Silver ¢ q9 Cup in the shape of a Thistle. 


Personal Supervision by Miss Ann Byron Brook 


Heusen 


Wy The Worlds 
Best Shirts and 
Collars 

















LIFE-BOAT FACTS 


LIVES SAVED 


Over 75,000 lives have been saved 
since the Lift-boat Service was estab- 
lished in 1824. An average of 11 lives 
per week. Help the life-boat men in 
this magnificent work by sending a 
contribution, 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1. 
The Duke of Montrose, K.T., C.B., C.V.O.,V.D., 

‘Treasurer 
Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, M.C., T.D., M.A., 


Secretary 
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COCOA: Many years before 


the Spaniards conquered Mexico, 
the native Aztecs were familiar 
with the cacao tree. They drank 
the cocoa and used the seeds as 
money. Cocoa was introduced to 
Europe in the 16th century and 
soon became a fashionable and 
popular drink. Indeed, by the 
end of the 19th century the supply 
of beans from the New World could 
not keep pace with the demand, The 
introduction of cocoa to the Gold Coast only 
dates from 1880 but today the territory is the 
largest producer of cocoa beans in the world. 
Full and up-to-date information from our 
branches in the Gold Coast on market condi- 
tions and industrial trends in the colony is 
readily obtainable on request. Please write 
to our Intelligence Department at the address 
given below. 


BARCLAYS BANK 
(DOMINION, COLONIAL and OVERSEAS) 
Head Office: 54 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3 
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Each smoke with John Cotton is like a meeting between 


old friends ...the pleasure never palls. 


Such is the virtue 


of good tobacco; whether it be that first after-breakfast 
puff or the last pipe or cigarette before bedtime, John 
Cotton is the unfailing companion . ..even-burning, cool 
and satisfying to the last, with no artificial flavouring to 


mar its fragrance. 
John Cotton Tobacco — Nos. | & 2 


No. 1 Cigarettes - - - -- 


BY APPOINTMENT 
CIGAR MERCHANTS 
TO K.M. THE KING 


ALCOHOLIC EXCESS 


THE BRITISH TURVEY TREATMENT 
ASSOCIATION LTD. 


THE NERVOUS STRAIN OF 
PRESENT-DAY CONDITIONS 


There is no doubt that, owing to existing 





@onditions, there is an increasing tendency | 


to rely unduly upon the effect of Alcoholic 
Stimulants. 

This treatment, which can be taken without 
interference with the ordinary routine of daily 
life, entirely obviates the necessity for stimu- 
lants, and, whilst perfectly harmless, acts as a 
revivifying tonic, building up the tissues and 
invigorating the whole nervous system. 

Particulars and advice can be sent to all 
parts of the country and abroad, under plain 
sealed cover. 

—————-TEAR OUT AND POST——— 
A. STUART ROBERTSON, The B.T.T.A. Ltd., 

6 Mandeville Place, Wigmore Street, 

WEL. 5832 LONDON, W.1 


Please send me, without obligation, descriptive 
Treatise. 


Tel. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


- 4/9 an oz. 
No.4 -- 2 @ * 
Empire - 4h” 
3/10 for 20 


JOHN COTTON 


A trusted Tobacco 


a perfect Cigarette 


MADE IN EDINBURGH 


MAXALDING 


(Founded 1909) 


This science of Physical Control @ 
enables the user to establish a high 
degree of Health Reliability, and 


build up strength, stamina, 


| speed and good physical de- 


velopment. No apparatus of 
any kind is required, and the 
unique routine can be em- 
ployed under all conditions of 


| Civilian or Service Life—even 


in small ships and torrid 
climes. 


Mr F. 8. C. WOOLLASTOR 
(Principal of the Postal Instruc- 
tion) is shown herewith performing a Breathing 


| Control which has assisted in giving him a full, 


supple and balanced physical development. 


INSPIRING, EXPLANATORY LITERATURE 
containing photographic evidence of results gained 
fm soores of cases will be sent gratis and post free 
to any part of the world. If the applicant wil) 
include details of present condition and desires i= 
the way of improvement, an expert opinion will be 
sent without obligation. 


MAXALDING (Dept. B9) 
SHEPHERDSWELL, DOVER, KENT 
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ANO ™ 


HOW MUCH ITIS 


Christmas is a time when everyone likes to be remembered, 
old as well as young. There are some old and lonely women 
who may not receive even a Christmas Card. It is not the 
value of a present which counts most, but the goodwill which 
accompanies it. 


The G.B.I. does two things every Christmas : 
it sends a special greeting to every Beneficiary, 
and with it a small gift in cash or in kind. 


This gesture, insignificant in itself, serves as a reminder that 
the G.B.I. is something more than just an organisation for the 
relief of distress. 


GOVERNESSES’ (3((7/)¥ |:} BENEVOLENT 


INSTITUTION 


58 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 





ROWLANDS ELECTRICAL ACCESSORIES LTD, R-E-A-L WORKS, BHAM. 18 








A GIFT OF 
DISTINCTION 


Make your Christmas gift a 
R‘E‘A'L Plinth Light—it is 
the ideal present that will 
charm your friends and will 
be admired by everyone. 
Plinth lighting is beautiful 
everywhere, it is perfect in 
dim corners and provides 
economical and charming 
pilot lighting in halls, stair- 
ways, and for Television 
viewing. 


The RE: A-L 
Plinth Light 
30/- 


TAX PAID 


From most good electrical Stores 
or direct if unable to obtain. 


Send for Free coloured illus- 
trated Brochure. 








EVER LONELY AT CHRISTMAS? 


For most folk Christmas brings happy family 
parties, presents and lots of fun, but for many 
it is the loneliest day of the year. Your 
own happiness would be the greater were 
you to help the Church Army to bring some 
Christmas joy to little children, the sick, old 
age pensioners, gentlewomen in distress 
and the lonely folk. Please send a gift to 
Rev. E. Wilson Carlile, 
General Secretary, Church Army, 
55 Bryanston Street, London. W.1 


CHURCH ARMY 








ZA SPLIT SECOND 
IN ETERNITY 


Can we experience momen- 
tary flights of the soul? The 
ancients called it Cosmic Con 
sciousness—the merging of 
man’s mind with the Univer 
sal Intelligence. Not a reli 
gious idea. Learn the simple 
natural laws for receiving 
inner joy and power. Write 
for FREE book foday. Ad- 
dress: Scribe X.C.H. 
Th ROSICRUCIANS 
(amorc) 
San Jose - California 
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bE: 


RSBRE ; bibsbibibspebsbsbsbesbesbesbsbsbsbbsbsbsbabsbes | 
end 
Telephone: CENtral 5746 


By Appointment Clock Specialists to H.M. The King 


Thistle Spray in yellow and white 9-ct. 
Gold set with Amethysts and Rose 
Diamonds 


£22 


Heather Spray in yellow and white 
g-ct. Gold set with Pearls 


£24 


Thistle on Looped Bar in 9-ct. Gold set 
with Amethyst and Rose Diamonds 


£18 


HAMILTON & INCHES 


88 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH 2 
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RATTRAY’S 


LD GOWRIE) 
TOBACCO 


It is the sure, unhurried 
touch of craftsmen that des- 
tines Old Gowrie for the 
pipes of connoisseurs. 
Prepared by hand in the old- 
fashioned way from the pure 
Virginia leaf, this benign 
tobacco is conducive to 
serenity of mind. 

Those who have discovered 
Old Gowrie are often 
prompted to express their 
pleasure in it in such terms 
as these :— 

From FLACKWELL HEATH— 


“It gives me great pleasure to 
thank you once more for a year 
of smoking satisfaction. In these 
feckless days itis indeed comforting 
to have dealings with a firm whose 
service and products are so care- 
fully guarded.” 


To be obtained ONLY from: 
CHARLES RATTRAY 
Tobacco Blender 
PERTH, SCOTLAND 
Price: 76/- per lb., post paid 


Send 19/- for sample }-Ib. tin, 
post free 





ROYAL BANK 
OF SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 
1727 


BD 
Head Office : 
ST ANDREW SQUARE, 
EDINBURGH 
. i 
Principal London Office : 
3 BISHOPSGATE, 
LONDON, E.C.2 
eB b 
“Branches in London and 
throughout Scotland 











READY SHORTLY 





FROM THE LOG-BOOK 
OF MEMORY 


By 


SHALIMAR 





With illustrations by FRANK H. Mason 


Take care of your hair 


Rowland’s Macassar Oil is made to a special 
formula, which has stood the test of time. Since 
its introduction in 1793, Rowland’s Macassar 
Oil has been the choice of discerning men and 
women. They have found that Rowland’s is 
pre-eminent for caring for the hair; it imparts 
sheen and gloss; it is a tonic that promotes 
strong, natural growth. In two forms—Red for 
dark hair; Golden for fair. 


—Since 1793 


ROWLAND’S 
MACASSAR OIL 


the choice of discerning men and women 
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Make Theirs a 


Happy Christmas 


| 


It is sad to think that there can 
be any unhappiness at Christmas, 
especially among those who fought 
for us not so long ago. Unfor- 
tunately there are still many cases of 
hardship among ex-servicemen and 
their 
relief cannot fully cover. 


families which Government 


The Army Benevolent Fund pro- 
vides the necessary financial aid to 


the various Service Associations 


@ Donations payable to The 
Army Benevolent Fund may 
be sent to General Sir George 
Giffard, G.C.B., D.S.O., 20 
Grosvenor Place, London, 
S.W.1, or paid into any Bank 
in Great Britain or N. Ireland. 


which are able to give each case 
personal attention. You may be 
sure that every penny is used for the 
relief of real distress. 

But there are not enough pennies 
and help is needed urgently—your 
help. Will you send us a donation 
—a token of gratitude to these men 
for their loyal service during the 
war ? 


Your generosity will be appreciated. 


PLEASE SUPPORT THE 


ARMY BENEVOLENT 
PATRON: H.M. FU N D THE KING 
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2nd printing. Illustrated. 15s. 

“Mrs Woodham-Smith achieves the almost imposs- 
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interests its due prominence in the history of her life, 
and yet binding the whole into a consecutive narrative. 
The book does, in fact, grip the reader from the first 
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in describing. This is Damon Runyon’s 
America.” — New Statesman. 


Cicely Cairns worked in Fleet Street 
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are meeting real people all the time.” — 
Gilbert Harding (broadcasting). 
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The Motor-Car in Britain 
L. T. C. Rolt 


Illustrated. 20s. 


The ancestors of the present-day motor-car possess 
for a surprising number of us a strange and compelling 
fascination. Mr Rolt, in tracing the story of the motor- 
car in Britain, has not confined himself to the early 
steam giants and the spidery Victorian ancients, but 
dwells lovinglyon the Edwardians, the vanished marques 
that populated the roads in the ’20’s, and the whole 
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The Final Volume of a Great Autobiography 
Sir Osbert Sitwell 
NOBLE ESSENCES 


** Here are ten portraits, each delightfully vivid, of artists in varying fields 
whom the author has admired or loved. They stand out, as from the 
novelist’s page, drawn with an admirable combination of restraint and 


subtlety.”—PeETER QUENNELL (The Daily Mail). J/lustrated. 2\s. 
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Richard Hillary 
LOVAT DICKSON 


** It is a candid and onest account of a brave and brilliant young man .. « 
It provides a literary memorial to a writer of whom it is easy to imagine that, 
had he not died in youth, he would have become a major figure in the world 
of literature.’ —Tue SCOTsMAN. § Tilustrated. 8s. 6d. 


Rickard Hillary's fanious book * The Last Enemy’ now reprinted. 8s. 6d. 
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A. L. Rowse 
THE ENGLAND OF ELIZABETH 


A detailed and vivid study of the structure of Elizabethan society, of the 
classes forming it, of its government and administration, law, education, and 
the social order. Illustrated. 25s. A second volume depicting the achieve- 
ments of the Elizabethan age is in preparation, 
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Keith Feiling 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


“ It is a fine work for the general reader... Its style, with its flashes of 
colour, steps along at a lively pace and there are no sloughs of dullness or 
obscure argument... It is a worthy history of a great nation.”—THE 
FORTNIGHTLY. 30s. 
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“ ADESTE FIDELES.” 


BY ‘ WON-TOLLA.’ 


‘* By a moon they all can play with 
Grubby and grimed and unshod, 
Very happy together, 
And very near to God.” 


I FIRST met him in an exceed- 
ingly low haunt in Mandalay 
to which I had gone with Harry 
to see the so-called ‘ sights.’ 
He was reclining in one of those 
long chairs with his feet up on 
the wooden leg-rests. A bottle 
of brandy was at his elbow 
and a Burmese Belle was making 
the running. All the running, I 
might add, for he was not very 
interested. He was far too 
drunk. When he saw us he got 
slowly to his feet, stood up to 
his full height of five feet two 
inches, and bowed. 

‘*T am afraid, gentlemen,” 
he said, “ you eatch me at a 
disadvantage. My name is Hen- 
derson. I am a bastard, but I 
am also the elephant man.” He 
spoke slowly, gutturally, and 
the shape of his head, perched 


—~RupYARD KIPLING. 


on a great breadth of shoulder 
above no appreciable neck, be- 
tokened his origin. 

Harry pulled my = sleeve. 
** Come on,” he whispered, “ let’s 
get out of here. He’s tight.” 

Whether it was the healthy 
tan under the drink-flush, or 
the humorous, quizzical look in 
his surprisingly clear grey eyes, 
I do not know, but something, 
some impulse for which I am 
eternally grateful, made me stay. 
[ put out my hand. “ How do 
you do, sir,’ I said. ‘“ My 
name is Wilmot. Please sit 
down and tell me what you 
mean about being the elephant 
man.” 

He looked at me for a long 
moment and then subsided again 
into his chair. 

So,” he said. “I have not 
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been called ‘Sir’ for a long 
time. I will not forget.” He 
glanced at the Burmese Belle. 
““Godverdomme,”’ he _ smiled 
gently. ‘“ Bring champagne for 
the sahib. Do we have no 
service in this place?” The 
Belle departed, giving me a 
baleful glance out of eyes set 
like black almonds in her white- 
washed face. 

I turned to speak to Harry, 
but he had disappeared. 

The champagne arrived, 
brought this time by a withered 
old serving- woman. It was 
warm and pink and _ tasted 
vaguely of hair-oil. The man 
filled his glass almost to the 
brim with neat brandy, lit a 
cheroot and began. 

“T call myself Karl Hender- 
son. I was not christened that, 
but no matter. I am, as I said, 
a bastard. Dutch father and 
Eurasian mother. She was wise 
not to marry him. He was a 
bastard too! Do you want to 
catch an elephant ? ” 

“ Well,’ I began 
“ve shot tiger 
a 

He interrupted violently. 
“T did not say ‘shoot.’ I said 
‘catch.’ Any fool can shoot an 
elephant. How much time can 
you spare?” 


weakly, 
and bear 


I began to scent an experi- 


ence. “I have,’ I replied, 
“exactly ten days Christmas 
leave, but I can stretch it to a 
fortnight if necessary.” 

“Ten days is sufficient. You 
will have had enough of me by 
that time and I will, perhaps, 
of you. If you wish I will take 
you.” 
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I thought quickly, particularly 
of two dinner-parties I was due 
to attend. They decided me. 
“ Yes,’ I said, “‘I will come.” 

Henderson refilled his glass. 
‘“*Goot,” he grunted. ‘ You 
will not regret it.” 

“What kit do I bring and 
where do I meet you?” 

“Tomorrow night at the 
landing-stage. The Bhamo boat 
leaves at midnight. I will book 
your berth. Any old clothes 
will do. Camp-bed, mosquito- 
net, and a case of brandy. 
That is my fee.” 

I began to get the spirit of 
the thing and stood up. “ Right, 
Mr Henderson. I'll be there, 
and thank you very much.” 

He looked shy. ‘I do not 
want your thanks,” he said 
slowly. “I said I would not 
forget. Send in the Lotus Lily 
on your way out.” 

He was busy filling 
as I shut the door. 


his glass 


I arrived on the landing- 
stage at 11 P.m., and while my 
bearer unpacked my gear in my 
eabin I explored the ship. It 
was one of those two-decker 
vessels that look like glori- 
fied house- boats. The upper 
deck was reserved for the 
wheel-house, Captain’s quarters, 
four double-berthed cabins and 
saloon, and the lower deck was 
crammed to suffocation with 
deck passengers and livestock. 
There was no sign of Henderson. 
For some time I watched the 
busy scene from the deck. They 
are—or were—a happy people, 
the Burmese, and the cheerful 
laughing crowd, the women in 
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searf, petticoat and jacket of 
contrasting colours, and the men 
in gorgeous putsos and head- 
wraps, made a most brilliant 
spectacle under the _ bright, 
sizzling arc-lamps on the wharf. 
At about 11.50 p.m. I began 
to get seriously worried ; for, 
among other things, I had neither 
ticket nor the vaguest idea 
where I was going. But just 
as I was thinking of tackling 
the captain—an ancient, betel- 
chewing Burman—and telling 
my bearer to repack my kit, a 
small procession arrived on the 
quay and Mr Henderson was 
carried aboard. He was quite 
unconscious, but everybody 
seemed to know the drill, and if 
they were not worrying, why 
should I. I turned in, vaguely 


excited at the prospect of a 


completely new experience. 

If anybody knows a more 
perfect place to have chota hazri 
than on the top deck of an 
Irawaddy River steamer I should 
like to know it. Seven o’clock 
next morning found me sitting 
on deck in pyjamas and kimono 
drinking really delicious coffee 
and eating hot buttered toast 
and mangosteens. It was warm, 
with a nice cool breeze caused 
by the ship’s movement. The 
scenery was dull, but quiet and 
peaceful, and afier a couple of 
months of chasing the rebel 
Saya San and his satellites 
through the jungles and paddy- 
fields of Lower Chindwin I felt 
I could do with a little peace. 
Bombs and bullets are bad 
enough, but blow- pipes and 
poisoned arrows frighten me to 
death! Apart from all that I 
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had not a care in the world. 
I did not know where I was 
going and I did not care. It 
was a lovely feeling. The river 
bent eastwards and the rising 
sun straight in our faces made 
the water a shimmering sheet of 
silver. Little boats bobbed past 
us, some containing a solitary 
fisherman almost obliterated 
under a huge conical - shaped 
straw hat, and some, bigger 
ones, laden to the gunwale with 
a crowd of people, and a cow 
or a couple of goats swaying 
precariously in the stern. Some- 
times we were out in mid- 
stream, sometimes close inshore, 
where we could get a good view 
of the innumerable pagodas, 
their “htiees peeping out from 
their green coverings of toddy 
palm and bamboo. Some were 
white, some vermilion, and others 
pure gold. 

Henderson arrived on deck 
after breakfast dressed in shirt 
and shorts and apparently none 
the worse for his orgy over- 
night. It only took me a few 
minutes to realise that he had 
breakfasted off “the hair of 
the dog” and was in the early 
stage of intoxication that brings 
the habitual drunkard to the 
peak of his form. I had de- 
posited his case of brandy in 
his cabin the night before and 
now did not regret it; for he 
kept me amused and intensely 
interested for a day and a half. 
He held, as far as I could make 
out, a sort of official position as 
Chief Elephant Catcher to the 
Government, and his stories of 
elephant and elephant drives, 


of smuggling, over the Seven 
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Seas, anything from rubber in 
Malaya, rubies in Burma, and 
opium on the China Coast to 
hashish and rifles in the Red 
Sea, could have filled several 
books. But elephants were his 
chief love, and from what I saw 
later he was their love too. 
He was the only true ‘ gentle- 
man of fortune’ I have ever 
met, for he merited the word 
‘gentleman’ in its best sense. 
He could be brusque, as on our 
first meeting, but I never saw 
him, drunk or lose his 
manners to white man or yellow, 
and, except for an occasional 
epithet in Dutch, I never knew 
him to swear. From now on, he 
managed his drinking perfectly 
and was always on top of the 
world, mentally and physically. 

Towards tea-time on the 
second day he told me to get 
my kit ready, and the ship 
began to edge in towards the 
left bank. We moored along- 
side a tiny village with a dilapi- 
dated landing-stage, and were 
met by two bullock-carts. Into 
these we climbed, ourselves with 
our valises in one and our 
bearers and kit in the other. 
We trekked most of that night, 
and I lay on my back watching 
the stars swaying among the 
tree-tops as we lurched and 
rumbled over the rough tracks. 
Henderson sat crouched on his 
blankets, sipping interminably 
at his flask and yarning. We 
reached camp about 3 A.M. and 
I was thankful to see the lights 
among the trees and to 
voices; for a bullock-cart 
jungle road is not a 
able bed. 


l 
sopver, 


hear 
on a 
comfort- 
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Except that it was in the 
Megok area, where the rubies 
come trom, | do not know to 
this day the exact location of 
that camp, and I purposely 
refrained from «asking Hender- 
son. He was reticent about his 
localities and his methods, and 
[, for one, do not blame him; 
for, after all, those secrets were 
his living. Besides, this was to 
me an unorganised, unexpected, 
fairy-story holiday and exact 
geographical details would have 
robbed it of its essence. Here 
[ think it is not out of 
place to say that I knew, and 
know, nothing about elephants 
or elephant catching. I do 
not know whether Henderson’s 
methods were good or bad, 
usual or unusual. All I know is 
what I actually saw and heard, 
and that, and that only, is what 
I attempt to describe. 

The camp consisted of two or 
three attap and bamboo houses 
built on stilts, a lean-to attap 
cook-house, and half a dozen 
tents. There was a big double 
awning available for a dining- 
room, but we always ate in the 
open. After a hot drink I went 
straight to bed in one of the 
two-roomed houses, climbing up 
by a rickety bamboo ladder. 
I woke late to the sound of 
hammering, and on going out 
on to the tiny verandah dis- 
covered Henderson nailing up 
his brandy-case. He carefully 


sealed it, and, catching my eye, 
gave me a wry smile. “I do 


not drink when I work,” he 
explained ; and he was as good 
as his word. 

I spent the 


first morning 
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examining the keddah, and my 
first impression was that no 
elephant could be such an utter 
fool as to enter so obvious a 
eage. Although built in fairly 
thick jungle, it still stood out 
from the surrounding trees and 
bushes as something strange 
and prison-like. It was long 
and narrow, possibly sixty feet 
by fifteen, constructed of strong 
tree-trunks dug deep into the 
earth and reaching up to a 
height of about sixteen feet. 
These trunks were laced to- 
gether with creepers and rope 
and they sloped slightly out- 
wards. At intervals on the 
outside were other trunks lean- 
ing inwards against the walls to 
act as props. The whole con- 


struction was immensely strong, 
and that was just as well, as 


I was soon to discover. Along 
three sides of the stockade, on 
the inside and at the top, ran a 
plank platform about two feet 
wide. The fourth side, the 
narrow one facing east, from 
which direction the elephants 
were due to arrive, consisted of 
the gate. This was a massive 
affair built like the other walls, 
but weighted heavily at the 
bottom with two tree-trunks 
and constructed to slide up and 
down in a rough guide-way 
made of sawn planks. It was 
pulled up by an elaborate system 
of blocks and pulleys, so arranged 
that the cutting of a single rope 
would bring the gate crashing 
to the ground. Henderson spent 
most of the morning on this 
gate. Four times it was heaved 
up; four times it was adjusted 
and eut down 


before he was 
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satisfied. Then finally it was 
hauled up for the last time and 
secured. What puzzled me was 
how the elephants were going 
to be guided into that narrow 
entrance when the whole of 
Burma was wide open for their 
wanderings. I expected the 
keddah to be built with, so 
to speak, wide-spreading wings 
leading to the actual cage itself, 
on the same principle as the 
‘stops’ in a tiger-beat. But 
there was nothing of that sort, 
and Henderson, when asked, 
was decidedly uncommunica- 
tive. ‘Wait and see,’ was 
what he told me, in effect, and I 
decided to ask no more questions. 

The personnel of the camp, 
other than the bearers, cooks, 
and sweepers, who were Indians, 
consisted of about twenty wild- 
looking ‘ junglis ’ from the little 
villages and -paddy patches 
scattered about in the depths of 
the Northern Shan jungles. They 
were the handiest folk with a 
dah, or any kind of knife for 
that matter, that I have ever 
seen, not excepting the Gurkha 
and his kukri. The remaining 
inmates of the camp were three 
elephants : huge lady 
called Ranee, and two rather 
smaller females. 

After lunch that day Hender- 
son said he wanted meat for 
the camp. He armed me with 
a beautiful little single-barrelled 
.315 Mannlicher Schénauer and 
himself carried a twelve-bore, 
using ball in his choke-barrel. 
After years of shooting in the 
Central Provinces IL thought 
| knew a two about 
stalking and tracking, but 1 had 


one, a 


thing or 
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not gone a mile before I realised 
I was in the presence of a 
master shikari. The way he 
walked, the way he listened and 
tested the variable wind and 
noted and understood every sign 
of track or bruised leaf, be- 
tokened the expert. He led me 
right up to two barking deer, 
and I am glad to say I did not 
let him down. As soon as we 
had the meat he wanted he 
wasted no more time, but turned 
northwards to where the jungle 
thinned and we came out on 
some paddy surrounding a small 
village. Skirting the edge of 
the jungle, he put in sdéme 
pretty shooting at green pigeon. 
After killing half a dozen brace, 
he packed it up. He was shoot- 
ing solely for the pot and not 
for sport. 

We sat talking for some time 
after dinner that night, he tell- 
ing me more lurid tales of the 
China Coast and I making a 
comparatively feeble contribu- 
tion about the North-West Fron- 
tier and Kashmir. Not once 
did he refer to the matter in 
hand. At 10 p.m. he rose and 
said, ‘‘ We go to bed now. ‘To- 
morrow we are busy and at 
night the elephant come.” Just 
that. Noexplanation, no details, 
but absolutely no doubt. 

The next morning the camp 
was a hive of activity. The 
keddah was only about a hun- 
dred and fifty yards away, 
another thing which amazed me; 
and the area in between con- 
sisted of many large trees and 
scrub jungle. At the base of 
several of these trees large heavy 


chains were being fixed, two 
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loops round the tree and a 
length of about ten feet left 
lying loose. Henderson himself 
spent about an hour examining 
minutely every part of the 
stockade and the fastenings of 
the gate. More chains and 
several lengths of strong manilla 
rope were arranged on the top 
of the platform by the gate to 
secure it after being cut down. 
About mid-day two new ‘jungli 
wallahs’ appeared from nowhere. 
They were worn and _ travel- 
stained, and their clothes and 
rope sandals were in shreds, but 
they were amazingly cheerful. 
After a long conversation with 
Henderson they had some food 
and departed again, melting 
silently into the jungle. When 


lunch was over, Henderson said, 
**Go and sleep. There will be 


no sleep tonight. I will wake 
you at six.” Obediently I did 
what I was told. 

He woke me with a cup of 
strong coffee, and I came down 
to find that the camp had been 
completely cleared of all loose 
articles such as tables, chairs, 
cooking-pots, and store boxes. 
All these had been neatly ar- 
ranged under or behind the 
sleeping-houses, and even the 
cook’s fire had been put out. 
We dined early, standing up, 
off cold pigeon sandwiches and 
lime juice, and Henderson made 
me fill my flask with brandy. 
He himself touched nothing. 
Then he said, “I go now to 
fetch the elephants. Smoke a 
cigarette, then go up on top 
of the keddah and wait. No 
smoking there, not a movement, 
or they will go away. I will 
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return before they come. Keep 
away from the gate. That is 
my place and I must not be 
disturbed. Take this rifle with 
you and tie it up to the plat- 
form so that it will not fall.” 
He handed me a heavy double- 
barrelled .470 and some am- 
munition, collected two of his 
men, and disappeared. Except 
for a dah and a light stick, he 
was unarmed. 

I climbed up on to the plat- 
form, tied up the rifle and 
ammunition, and waited. It 
was exactly like sitting up in a 
machan for a tiger, but more 
intriguing ; for I had not the 
faintest idea what was going to 
happen. After about half an 
hour Ranee was brought into 
the keddah by her mahout ; 


a pile of hay and sugar-cane 
was put down for her, then she 


was left on her own. She 
obviously knew the routine, and 
calmly began to eat, making no 
effort to leave the cage. 

For a long hour I sat there 
listening intently. Except for 
the hum of insects and the 
rumblings of Ranee’s stomach, 
there was no sound. The moon 
came up, a three-quarter moon, 
and cast a ghostly, dappled 
light over everything. Still 
Ranee went on munching. Sud- 
denly her ears spread out and 
she stopped eating. I held my 
breath. From far away, or so 
it seemed, came the clear trum- 
peting of a bull elephant. Al- 
most simultaneously Henderson 
and his two men appeared from 
nowhere and climbed the ladder 
to the platform by the gate. 
He leant over and spoke to 
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Ranee. I do not know what he 
said or what language he used, 
but she understood. She flapped 
her ears, raised her trunk, and 
trumpeted: a decisive, inviting 
call which was answered im- 
mediately by the bull. There 
was a pause. It may have 
been seconds or minutes; I do 
not know. Ranee called again, 
and then the surrounding jungle 
seemed to be full of elephants. 
I was told afterwards that the 
herd consisted of eight full- 
grown males and females, half 
a dozen half-grown and two 
babies, but in that speckled 
half-light it seermed as if there 
were hundreds. Once again 
Ranee spoke, softly this time, 
and a large female with a baby 
about four feet high entered the 
stockade. Ranee talked to them 
and quietly edged between them 
and the gateway. Two half- 
grown females followed and were 
treated in the same way. Then 
another mother arrived with a 
baby, but just as she got inside 
the enclosure something must 
have frightened her or she sensed 
the trap. She wheeled like a 
polo pony, squealing with anger 
and fright, butted her baby out 
of the doorway, and disappeared. 
[ caught a glimpse of Henderson 
crouched tense and unmoving 
by the gate, and, for the first 
time, I got the hang of things 
and realised the nerve strain 
and the judgment necessary to 
secure a good catch. If he 
waited too long before cutting 
dewn the gate, the elephants 
inside might become restless and 
break out. If he cut too soon, 
he might miss the chance of 
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securing two or three more. It 
was a supreme test of skill and 
timing. 

The 
and I 


excitement 
could feel 
pouring down my chest and 
back. Henderson, obviously, 
was hoping and waiting for the 
big bull, the lord of the herd, 
who was thrashing about in the 
trees just outside. When the 
mother and baby broke back 
I thought to myself, ‘ That’s 
done it. Shell give him the 
tip,’ but he still stayed, and I 
suspect the lady inside was his 
favourite. If that was so, it was 
just another case of a woman 
leading a man astray! Time 
seemed to stand still. Then 
lights appeared among the trees. 
It was the beater party closing 
in in a large circle, and the sight 
of them did not improve the 
bull’s temper. Then Ranee 
trumpeted again. Two more ele- 
phants, both full-grown, slipped 
inside, but still the bull kept 
out, angry and suspicious. The 
last two to enter began to 
squeal and butt the stockade, 
and although Kanee did her 
best to pacify them, the situa- 
tion was clearly desperate. I 
found myself saying aloud, ‘* Cut, 
you fool, or you'll lose the 
lot.” Suddenly, at that critical 
moment, the baby let out an 
agonised yell. It may have 
been my voice or because mother 
had trod on her toes, but the 
result electric. With an 
appalling bellow the big bull 
arrived, shot through the gate 
like an avalanche, and knocked 
one of the young females clean 
over in his anxiety to get to his 


was intense 
the sweat 


was 
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wife and offspring. Out of the 
corner of my eye I saw Hender- 
son kneel up and raise his dah. 
Two quick, clean chops and 
crash !—the gate came down 
just in front of the trunks of 
the two voung ladies who had 
decided, not unnaturally, that 
this was no place for them. It 
was beautifully timed: he had 
the bull, five females, and the 
baby, a very good proportion of 
the whole herd. 

Then for half an hour the 
keddah became a raging, squeal- 
ing madhouse, a maelstrom of 
heaving, crashing bodies and 


waving snake-like trunks, with 
Ranee as the quiet centre of the 
whirlpool. Crouched, tensed and 
terrified, just above this whirling 
mass of mastodons, half deafened 
by the appalling cacophony of 


sound, I feared greatly for my- 
self in particular and the safety 
of the camp in general; for 
should the walls break I had no 
doubt the big bull would wreak 
his vengeance on all and sundry. 
As my whole world rocked and 
swayed beneath me, I realised 
several things: for instance, 
that the keddah walls sloped 
outwards so that the elephants 
should not get a purchase when 
they tried to push them down, 
and that the chairs and tables 
had been hidden away in case 
of accidents. 

Henderson motioned me to 
join him, and I edged along the 
plank like a tight-rope walker 
on a Slack wire. He was sweat- 
ing profusely, but triumphant. 
‘** Watch Ranee,”’ he whispered. 
1 looked down. The old lady— 
she was as tall as the bull—was 
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edging him close to the keddah 
wall, and eventually she had 
him standing quietly for a few 
seconds close up against it. 
Then I noticed two of Hender- 
son’s men lying flat on the 
ground on the outside of the 
stockade with chains and ropes 
in their hands. In a flash they 
passed the ends of the chains 
through the wall and round two 
of the bull’s legs, one man 
taking a fore and one a hind 
leg, and back again to be 
securely locked. Ropes followed, 
and in a few seconds the great 
beast was rendered immobile. 
The same procedure was re- 
peated with every animal in 
turn, except the baby, and in 
less than an hour all were 
secure. Piles of Incerne 
and sugar-cane were put in 
front of each elephant, then 
they were left while the whole 
company, now some fifty strong, 
assembled at the cook-house for 
a well-earned meal. 

I expected Henderson to put 
on a tremendous feast, but 
nothing of the sort; for, as I 
soon realised, there was still a 
lot of work to be done. Bowls 
of rice and curry appeared. 
Henderson offered me _ cold 
pigeon, but I preferred the 
curry, and very good it was. 
Large mugs of hot, sweet tea 
were our drink. As soon as the 
meal was finished six men were 
detailed off to be in entire 
charge of the elephants until 
they were handed over to the 
Government, though some would 
stay with their charges per- 
manently. Then followed what 
was probably the most interest- 
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ing part of the whole evening— 
the getting-together of man and 
beast. The gate was pulled up 
and the six men entered the 
keddah. Working from behind 
they hobbled the hind-legs of 
each animal with just enough 
rope to allow it to walk. Then 
the two front legs were similarly 
shackled and the ropes and 
chains that had tethered them 
to the stockade were loosed. 
Shepherded and pushed by 
Ranee, each beast in turn was 
taken out to the trees already 
prepared and tied up by one 
fore and one hind leg. They 
gave amazingly little trouble, 
especially the bull, who seemed 
dazed and bewildered. The 
mother of the baby was by far 
the most dangerous, and Hender- 
son had to get another trained 
elephant to help Ranee. How- 
ever, even she quietened down 
as soon as she realised her baby 
was not going to be taken from 
her. The latter was a delicious 
person and within an hour was 
eating lumps of sugar from my 
hand and exploring my pockets 
for more with an inquisitive 
trunk. She was extraordinarily 
tame, but had to be tied up, 
partly to keep mother quiet, 
and partly on account of a 
disastrous raid she made on the 
cook-house, when she upset two 
laden tables and stuck her trunk 
into a tin of treacle. Later, 
when incarcerated, she sucked 
her trunk comfortably, exactly 
like a baby sucking its thumb. 

Henderson let me feed and 
play with the baby, but he 
would not let me go near any 
of the others. The reason was 
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obvious. Elephants quickly get 
to know the man who looks 
after them. They get used to his 
voice and ways and so become 
easy and docile to handle; but 
more than one person, especi- 
ally in the early stages, upsets 
them and seriously retards their 
training. So I was left as a 
passive, though intensely in- 
terested, spectator. After the 
animals had been tethered, each 
man brought to his own elephant 
a pile of fodder. Then he began 
to talk to it, and just as good 
‘hands’ with a horse is half 
voice, so, I believe, from what 
I saw, voice is nine-tenths of 
the taming of an _ elephant. 
They were coaxed, joked with, 
and chided. A shackle was 


eased here or cooling ointment 
applied to a sore spot there, 


and always tit-bits were hidden 
away and produced for good 
behaviour. It was a slow busi- 
ness, needing infinite patience 
and good temper, and it went 
on all that night. There were 
many squeals, many trumpet- 
ings and waving of trunks, but 
by dawn, when feeling utterly 
exhausted I went to bed, those 
six elephants were well advanced 
in their education. 


I woke late and climbed down 
my ladder to find the kitchen 
and the tented dining-room being 
decorated with flowers, leaves, 
and paper lanterns. The head 
beater—for I do not know what 
else to call the men who for 
weeks, even months, had been 
slowly edging that herd of ele- 
phant through the jungles to the 
keddah — presented me, rather 
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shyly, with a nosegay of wild 
orchid. When I had a chance 
I asked Henderson the reason 
for the decorations and the 
presentation. ‘Js it,’ I said, 
‘a sort of harvest thanksgiving 
festival ? ” 

He looked at me queerly for 
a moment and then said, “ It 
is Christmas Day.” I had 
forgotten all about it! But 
why, I thought, should these 
‘ junglis’ wish to celebrate our 
Christmas. Henderson guessed 
my unspoken question. 

“These people are Christians,” 
he said, “ and I think they are 
better Christians than many you 
meet at Rangoon or Maymyo.” 
[ thought he might be right, and 
he went on— 

“We have a feast at eight 
o'clock tonight and before that 
I have a—well, a sort of meeting. 
They like it and expect it. You 
need not come to that. It is 
only for the men, but join us 
when we start the feast.” 

At seven o’clock, after an 
interesting afternoon watching 
the taming process continue, I 
chose a book and went up to 
my little verandah to read; for 
[I sensed that Henderson did 
not want me at his meeting. 
I realised afterwards that it was 
because he was shy. So [I sat 
where I could not be seen 
clearly, but from where I could 
watch everything that went on. 
From all corners of the camp 
the men collected. They were 
wild and unkempt, their clothes 
still torn and stained, but all 
had made a gallant effort to 
dress up for the occasion. A 
flower here, a gay head-scarf 
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there, added splashes of colour. 
The men sat down in a wide 
silent cirele and Henderson stood 
in the middle. For a_ few 
minutes he obviously talked 
business, asking questions and 
giving instructions. Then silence 
fell again, and, after a pause, he 
raised his arms and began to 
beat time and his audience 
started to sing. At first I could 
not make head or tail of either 
words or tune, and imagined 
they were singing some local 
folk-song, but when they came 
to what I supposed was the 
refrain at the end of a verse 
something rang a bell in my 
brain. I sat bolt upright and 
listened intently. Yes, there 
could be no mistake. It was 
the ‘‘Adeste Fideles,’ sung with 
an indescribable fervour and 
sincerity. And now the words 


came clearly to my conscious- 
ness, ill-pronounced though they 
were :— 


*O come, let us adore Him, 
O come, let us adore |} 
O come, let us adore 
Christ the Lord.’ 


In the course of much travel 
over the years I have been 
privileged to watch many peoples 
of the world worshipping their 
gods. The Pope and his car- 
dinals, in the full panoply of 
state, saying High Mass in St 
Peter’s; the Hemish festival 
at Leh, in Ladakh, where the 
Lamas perform a sort of Buddhist 
Passion Play and dance, arrayed 
in gorgeous dresses and weird, 
fearsome masks, against an in- 
credible back-cloth of sheer rock : 
a Japanese temple sunk in purple 


dusk, a large bronze incense- 
burner sending up wreaths of 
sweet, intoxicating smoke that 
made the shrines appear to 
swim and melt into a marvellous 
tapestry of black and gold, 
stretched on a loom of scarlet 
pillars. 

And everywhere the cries of 
the peoples arose to pray and 
plead for mercy in their eternal 
quest for the answer to the 
riddle of Life and Death. ‘* Ora 
pro nobis” ; “Om mane 
padme hum”; ‘“* Namu-amie- 
daibutso”; ‘* Lord have mercy 
upon us.” 

But never before—or since— 
has any service had so potent an 
effect on me as that held by 
those wild travkers in the depths 
of the Burmese jungle. The 
moon had not yet risen, and the 
firelight and the coloured lamps 
gave the scene a flickering, 
fairy -like effect which it is 
beyond my pen to describe. 

But above all was the nature, 
the essence, of their singing. 
They did not plead for mercy, 
for to them there was no doubt, 
no fear. They were, and I say 
it in all reverence, a choir of 
angels, singing in exultation, 
*“O come, let us adore Him, 
Christ the Lord,’ and it was 
not a humorous interruption, 
but seemed perfectly natural, 
when the elephants, stirred 
by the singing, joined in and 
trumpeted their praise from the 
background. 

The singing ceased and Hen- 
derson began to speak. He 
preached to them as I imagine 
the prophets of old must have 
spoken to their followers, using 
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extravagant gestures and a great 
range of tone and voice. I 
could not understand a word he 
said, but I understood exactly 
what he meant to imply, and 
there was no doubt about its 
effect. That great ring of men 
sat silent, staring at him, their 
brown faces turned to gold in 
the light of the fires. 

I found myself hoping—pray- 
ing—they would sing again, and 
they did :— 


“While shepherds watch’d their 
flocks by night, 
All seated on the ground, 
The Angel of the Lord came down, 
And glory shone around.”’ 


Indeed it was true; for glory 
shone around, and I did not 
believe the Angel was very far 
away. 


It is unnecessary, I think, to 
describe the feasting and happi- 
ness we had that night. We all 
had a huge meal of roast venison, 
and Henderson produced a small 
plum pudding which, when set 
alight, caused shrieks of laughter 
and amazement from the multi- 
tude. There was also a large 
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Christmas tree, and every man 
got a present. Our drink, as 
before, was lime juice. That 
night I went to bed at peace, 
and profoundly moved. As I 
said ‘good-night’ to Henderson 
he spoke to me earnestly. ‘“ You 
will go tomorrow, please. You 
can catch the boat tomorrow 
evening. I have nothing more to 
show you.” I said I would go. 

The following morning, with 
my kit loaded on to the cart, 
I went to say ‘ good-bye’ to 
the baby elephant. She success- 
fully explored my pockets for 
sugar and I stroked her trunk 
and ears. The others were 
feeding quietly, and the bull 
was being washed. 

I said my farewells and gave 
thanks to Henderson for my 


wonderful experience. He merely 


grunted. ‘I keep my promises. 
I said I would not forget. You 
have seen something I have 
never shown before.” 

As we jolted down the track 
I took one last look at the camp 
before it disappeared among the 
trees. Henderson was on his 
knees, breaking the seal of his 
case of brandy. 





HIGH-LEVEL EXERCISE. 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL M. C. A. 


TOMORROW we start what the 
Army calls a High-level Exer- 
cise. It is not conducted in a 
balloon or a sky-scraper as you 
might suppose, but derives its 
name from the fact that the 
principal performers in it—that 
is, those who are being exer- 
cised—are officers of high rank. 
We expect a field-marshal, and 
generals by the score. Briga- 
diers and full colonels will be 
two a penny. 

What dish have we prepared 
to set before so august a gather- 
ing? There is a wide choice, 
and there has been anxious 
argument between the house- 
keeper and the cook. We might 
have had an exercise with troops, 
but for various reasons this was 
overruled. Instead, we decided 
to go in for one of the wide 
range of exercises without 
troops. We might, for instance, 
have had a Tactical Exercise 
Without Troops, which is called 
a T.E.W.T. — pronounced to 
rhyme with ‘newt.’ We had 
one or two keen protagonists of 
the T.E.W.T.; but we aban- 
doned it on the grounds that 
the solution to a tactical problem 
in peace-time (or quasi peace- 
time) is the opinion of the senior 
officer present, and we should 
automatically be out-gunned by 
the visiting team. (This, of 
course, sometimes happens on 
the battlefield too.) 
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Then we  cousidered an 
Engineer Exercise Without 
Troops; or E.E.W.T. as it is 
called — again rhyming with 
‘newt.’ This, too, had its ups 
and downs; but it had to be 
‘serubbed’ in the end. It was 
argued that, because it was an 
engineering exercise, no one, 
whatever his rank, would be in 
& position to contradict us or 
lay down the law on the solu- 
tion. This we thought a con- 
siderable advantage, but there 
were drawbacks too. It was 
pointed out that among those 
attending there would certainly 
be some very senior, or high- 
level, sappers. And it is a 
regrettable but well-known fact 
that sappers are always ready 
to argue a technical point. So 
we reluctantly ruled out an 
E.E.W.T. as being bad for trade. 

Among our advisers were en- 
thusiasts who had fought in 
Burma and were anxious for a 
J.E.W.T., or Jungle Exercise 
Without Troops. Some of us, 
glimpsing the obvious, pointed 
out that in these parts there is 
no Jungle, and that a J.E.W.T. 
would be somewhat unreal in 
consequence. Our enthusiastic 
adviser, however, was not the 
least abashed. He assured us 
that what he had in mind when 
he mentioned a J.E.W.T. was 
not a Jungle Exercise Without 
Troops, but a Jungle Exer- 
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cise Without Trees. We cross- 
questioned him on this with 
interest, and gathered that a 
J.E.W.T. works out something 
like a Shakespeare play without 
scenery. We came to the re- 
luctant conclusion that we were 
not quite up to the standard 
of Stratford-on-Avon, and this 
otherwise original project was 
dropped. It was a pity—and 
perhaps rather unenterprising 
of us. 

In the same way we concluded 
that unfriendly critics might 
call a Bridging Exercise Without 
Bridges something of a ‘boob,’ 
and we decided not to back this 
outsider. 

Having by then considered 
and rejected the field, we put 
our money on an old favourite: 
the Cloth-model Exercise. For 


the benefit of laymen let me 
explain that a Cloth-model Exer- 


cise is one conducted on a 
model map made of cloth. You 
lay out on the floor, indoors, a 
vast piece of canvas or cloth ; 
and mark it out like a map 
with roads, rivers, towns, vil- 
lages, and railways. Then, with 
pieces of newspaper underneath 
the cloth, you raise hills and 
make valleys, so that the finished 
article looks like a bas-relief of 
the ground. 

Cloth models are usually made 
on a seale of about one foot to 
the mile, but that depends on 
the level of the exercise. That 
leads us to the next point—on 
what level were we proposing 
to run this exercise. Here, 
perhaps, some explanation is 
needed. The question 


was: 
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should we set problems suit- 
able fay Supreme Commanders? 
Or Commanders-in-Chief? Or 
Army Commanders? Or Corps 
or Divisional Commanders ? Or 
should we be like Homer and 
put our visitors into the com- 
pany of the Olympians, describ- 
ing their problems and asking 
them to offer immortal solutions ? 

It makes a lot of difference. 
Had we decided to follow the 
example of Homer, we should 
have had to make a eloth model 
of the Western Hemisphere to 
deal with the Odyssey. Whereas 
if we adopted the divisional 
problem as our level, we might 
have got away with a map of 
(say) the Isle of Wight. 

This provoked most heated 
(and irrelevant) arguments about 
where Odysseus had actually 
been. Of course we none of us 
knew ; but one officer, who had 
had a classical education, said 
that Odysseus had been to 
Iceland. His argument was that 
Telepylus was Iceland. It is 
described (so he told us) as a 
land where there is no night ; 
where there is an _ excellent 
harbour in a land-locked sea. 
Another officer who had read a 
translation mentioned that in 
Book X. we are told that 
Odysseus got there in a six 
days’ voyage from his previous 
landfall, so it must have been 
Norway. 

Having discussed with some 
asperity the geography of Ice- 
land and Norway, we returned 
to the matter in hand and 
decided to run our exercise on 
« divisional level. The argu- 
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ment was this. It is fatal to 
pitch the level too low. Suppose 
you put it on a company 
basis, you will always find some 
enthusiast trying to do tactics 
on the model. He will lie on 
it at full length so as to 
have his eye to the ground. 
He will then proudly explain 
that the enemy would be in 
full view and the question would 
not arise anyhow. Quite apart 
from the fact that re-inflating 
the balloon after it has been 
punctured is a tedious job, it is 
bad for discipline (and for Ser- 
vice Dress) to have senior officers 
grovelling on cloth models. So 
we decided not to go too low. 

On the other hand, if you 
aim too high, you get such an 
‘airy-fairy’ problem that no 
one but the Prime Minister has 
the knowledge to discuss it 
Thus, we decided 
that the divisional level was 
a fair balance. Moreover, lots 
of our visitors commanded divi- 
sions in Hitler’s War and would, 
we thought, be flattered to give 
their views at our exercise; 
some of our visitors are com- 
manding divisions now and may 
be expected to hold decided 
views ; and nobody present will 
be averse from hearing a divi- 
sional commander of today being 
torn to shreds by a lieutenant- 
general who was a divisional 
commander yesterday. 

It boiled down to this. The 
first question would be the sort 
of problem a divisional com- 
mander might have to tackle, 
and the cloth model should 
depict a piece of ground where 
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the problem might arise. 
reached this conclusion some 
months ago. The next thing to 
decide was what sort of problem 
would be a good one for divi- 
sional commanders to discuss. 
Here lies one of the charms of 
the British Army. Quite junior 
boys on exercises can set teasers 
for quite senior ones to answer, 
without any question of im- 
pertinence. It is great fun. 
Being sappers, of course, we 
had a natural inclination towards 
problems with a sapper bias. 

There are two good horses 
with sapper blood in them. One 
is the storming of a river-line 
and the crossing of a river. He 
is a splendid horse. Some of the 
fences he takes are these: Will 
you bridge by moonlight, or 
must you wait till daybreak ? 
Will you assault by night or 
day? Then there are all the 
questions about how long it will 
take to build a bridge and will 
you have to rely upon ferries or 
air supply, or what, until the 
bridge is ready. There is much 
scope for argument and every 
probability of a good time being 
had by all. 

The other starter is the With- 
drawal—-preferably across a river- 
line. This is the kind of horse 
that might be described as 
“aged, perfect to ride and drive, 
a good hunter and staunch to 
pig.” Almost too good to be 
true. One question can con- 
cern the demolition of the 
bridges. If you blow them up 
too soon, you maroon your own 
troops on the far bank. If you 
leave it too late, the enemy will 
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join you as an unwelcome guest 
for lunch. The problem is as 
old as the hills. Readers who 
have not left school too long 
ago will remember how Horatius 
was caught out when the bridge 
was felled behind him and he 
had to swim for it. 

This, in fact, is one of the 
problems we are going to have; 
and, of course, we should have 
liked to call the exercise by the 
nickname Horativus for that 
reason—but the name had been 
bagged before. 

The name of the exercise 
often has a bearing on the 
problems set. In a withdrawal 
you might have Fasius; in the 
crossing of a mountain range 
HANNIBAL—and so on. We are 
actually going to call ours EXER- 
CISE CANN. I have seen the 
battlefield of Canne. It is on 
the River Offanto in Southern 
Italy. There is a ford across 
the river with high ground to 
the south of it. Hannibal drew 
up his troops in the form of a 
U in a bend in the river with 
the ford at the bottom of the U. 
From the high ground to the 
south he could see the whole 
battlefield, and the area is so 
small he might almost be able 
to shout to any one of his 
generals with a megaphone. 
Everybody knows how the battle 
ended; but I submit that there 
should be no doubt why Hannibal 
did not march on Rome after 
winning it. Let some of the 
scholars who debate these things 
spend a few days at Cannx 
and they will soon know. The 
battle was fought in June when 
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the mosquitoes are numerous, 
hungry, and malarial. An army 
that camped there even for 
one night without the modern 
aids would be decimated by 
malaria within two weeks. (This 
splendid theory, which I claim 
a8 my own, was shattered by 
Bobbie, who assured us that 
mosquitoes did not infest Italy 
till a much later date. Bobbie 
says the ancients never men- 
tioned mosquitoes, which proves 
it. I say that William Hickey 
does not mention them either. 
But as Bobbie has not read all 
that the ancients wrote, and as 
it is twenty years since I read 
William Hickey, the score is 
thirty-all.) 

However, that is digressing 
from our EXERCISE CANNZE. We 
had made great progress by the 
time we had chosen the prin- 
cipal problems and the name of 
the exercise. Next we had to 
choose a suitable piece of the 
globe in which to stage it, and 
for this we had to devise a 
strategie setting. 

My recollections of a public 
school O.T.C. have set in my 
mind a standard pattern which 
I recommend only for avoid- 
ance. It begins with the words 
“The World is at War.” It 
then goes down by gradation 
till at last it comes to: ‘* You 
command No. 2 Platoon. What 
will you do?” The practical 
answer is: ‘‘Commend my soul 
to my Maker and go on.” But 
this would never do in an exer- 
cise; 80 we did not adopt the 
O.T.C. formula. Our more cos- 
mopolitan officers—the ones who 
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wear Anthony Eden hats—-ad- 
vised a Western Union setting 
with Fantasia as an aggressor. 
To make quite sure that 
Fantasia was indeed fantastic, 
we made her arise out of Oceania 
and land in Spain with a three- 
pronged thrust at Brussels, Basle, 
and Rome. Because we all 
knew the ground, and because 
we were pledged to a river-line, 
we soon found ourselves oppos- 
ing Fantasia on the Seine at 
Vernon ; and when we discussed 
a withdrawal we naturally 
thought of the Somme, because 
Bobbie had once been billeted 
in a house with a pretty girl in 
it at Amiens. Egged on by 
Bobbie, we went firm on Vernon 
and Amiens and decided that 
we must visit the ground. 
Amiens formed a natural port 
of call (Bobbie’s girl friend is 


now married with three children), 
and that is how the area came 


to be chosen. Now you know 
why our cloth model covers the 
area it does. And if you want 
to know why Wellington chose 
Waterloo, the reason is no less 
fortuitous. 

When we had got thus far we 
debated the time-table for our 
exercise. The most difficult time 
is after lunch. If you have a 
pint of beer in the Mess for 
lunch, you are in grave danger 
of falling asleep round the cloth 
model in the early afternoon. 

I remember an oceasion long 
ago in India. Although it was 
the winter it was hot at mid-day 
and I had foolishly had a pint 
and a half of iced lager for lunch. 
Afterwards we sat round a sand 
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model (cloth models were not 
then popular) and discussed 
some learned military topic. 
Alas! I fell asleep. I dreamt 
that the Colonel was sitting 
opposite me. 

I think I must have snored; 
for my neighbour nudged me 
and I woke. To my horror I 
found that I was sitting opposite 
to the Colonel: face to face, in 
fact. But fortunately he was 
asleep too. 

One has a bit of luck some- 
times, only it does not do to 
tempt Fortune twice. We pro- 
pose to avoid dulness after 
lunch. Indeed, we intend to 
avoid dulness at all times; and 
at some risk we are putting 
on a play of which I am part- 
author. 

It is great fun writing a play 
for military purposes. You have 
a list of points you must illus- 
trate or mention and your scene 
is more or less set for you. All 
you have to do is to lead on 
your characters and get them 
to do and say the things re- 
quired. You can caricature the 
various arms of the Service. 
Thus, the sapper in charge of 
the demolition arrangements of 
the bridge can be terribly tech- 
nical; or he can be Mad, 
Married, and Methodist. The 
Infantry Officer, who is in com- 
mand of the troops on the spot, 
can be very phlegmatic—a super 
John Bull. Then you can have 
a Cavalry Officer of the Desert 
Rat type: corduroy trousers, 
a yellow-and-red hunting -tie, 
desert boots, and an eye-glass. 
“ P’waps he can’t pwonounce 
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his R’s; but he is inqwedibly 
efficient in a stwange kind of 
way.” 

It is great fun seeing one’s 
pipe dreams come to life; and if 
you can get some chaps who like 
acting, they certainly do come 
to life. The actors improve 
the dialogue—that is, assuming 
you are only an amateur play- 
wright. It is amusing, too, to 
see what makes the audience 
laugh. You get some idea of 
what is funny when you see the 
play at rehearsals. But on the 
day—you cannot do it at night, 
that is against exercise rules— 
you get unexpected laughs. It 
is also interesting to speculate 
which one of the people on the 
stage is one’s self. 

This gave me a shock once. 
I wrote a play for an exercise in 
which a Sapper Colonel had an 
argument with a Lord Mayor 
about air-raid shelters. I tried 
to make them both as realistic 
as possible, and the Sapper 
Colonel certainly voiced many 
of my own opinions. At the 
end of the play one of my 
friends in the audience remarked 
tome: * What a revolting chap 
that sapper was !”’ 

Another advantage of writing 
a military play is that it often 
gets acted, particularly if the 
author is a fairly senior officer. 

We have also decided to im- 
port one or two outside lecturers. 
This is a most hazardous enter- 
prise. You cannot always tell 
beforehand whether the man 
you propose to ask is really any 
good. In the exercise at which 
the Sapper Colonel argued with 
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the Lord Mayor, I asked the 
head boy of the Fire Service of 
a great midland town to give 
a talk on “ Fire-fighting in the 
Blitz.” It was a fascinating 
subject and he started well. 
But the same stamina which 
enabled him and his men to 
fight the flames for three days 
without respite, looked like en- 
abling him to speak unquenched 
for an equal time. Fortunately 
one of my officers was endowed 
with outstanding resource. He 
slipped out of the door at the 
back of the hall, and persuaded 
the N.A.A.F.I. girl in the lobby 
to rattle tea-cups. The fireman 
liked his cup of tea. Looking at 
his watch, he saw that the time 
was 4.15 P.M. and he went out 
like a eandle. 

So one must be careful with 
outside lecturers. 

Great care must also be taken 
over the administrative side of 
an exercise, for it is a great 
social occasion; and an ad- 
ministrative muddle spoils a 
party. For instance, owing to 
the shortage of single officers’ 
quarters in barracks, many 
officers must share rooms; and 
care must be taken that the 
pair in each room should be 
birds of a feather. In this 
connection the organisers of one 
exercise I attended showed some- 
thing akin to second sight. 

The exercise was a long way 
away, and as I went there 
in the train I wrote the final 
chapter to a book of high 
adventure. When I arrived I 
found that the organisers had 
put me to share a room with an 
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officer who liked to read him- 
self to sleep at night. But he 
had forgotten to bring a book 
and asked if I could lend him 
one. I offered him my thriller, 
wondering how he would like it. 
He fell asleep in a few minutes 
and snored all night. Next 
morning he spoke very highly 
of my work as a cure for 
insomnia, and remarked that 
of all the other officers on the 
exercise with whom he might 
have shared a room, there was 
probably not another who could 
have been so helpful. 

There should be no reason 
why officers on our exercise 
should suffer from insomnia; for 
we are having out the vintage 
port laid down by our provident 
forefathers. That should en- 
sure a good night’s sleep and a 
clear head in the morning for 
everyone. 

The organisers must also exer- 
cise great care with a Seating 
Plan round the cloth model. 
Apart from the natural desire 
to see that everyone has a 
reserved seat in accordance with 
his rank, it is important to issue 
a copy to everyone so that they 
may see who is sitting where 
and so identify these they do 
not know. 

If I may be exeused yet 
another personal recollection, 
perhaps I may recount a slight 
embarrassment I suffered at an 
exercise, during Hitler’s War, 
owing to the absence of a Seating 
Plan. It was a very high-level 
affair conducted at Ripon. All 
kinds of big-wigs attended ; and 
a number of junior boys, of 
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whom I was one, were invited 
as spectators. Some question 
arose on which I happened to 
have expert knowledge, and the 
Director asked me to make a 
statement. 

I had not been expecting this 
and perhaps I did not present 
the facts very well; for when 
I had finished speaking, a civilian 
wearing an old suit of clothes— 
he looked like a bundle of rags 
sprawling in an armchair—asked 
a question. Looking back on 
it, I see that if I had presented 
the facts better there would 
have been no need for his ques- 
tion; but at the time it seemed 
to me that he could not have 
been attending. The way he 
put his queytion, too, lent itself 
to a dusty rejoinder, and I duly 
bit his head off. Civilians, I 
thought, should at least ask 
sensible questions. 

Something rather more than 
a titter greeted this retort ; and 
as I resumed my seat I asked 
my neighbour why. “ People 
are laughing,” he replied, “‘ be- 
cause you have just been ad- 
dressing the Secretary of State 
for War.” 

No one, I think, enjoyed the 
fun more than the Secretary of 
State, who laughed heartily. So 
did I, but not then. 

A Seating Plan is certainly a 
requirement and we shall dish 
them out all round. 

Another precaution we must 
take is to send people to the 
station to meet our visitors. 
They are instructed to bring 
uniform, but they will all travel 
in plain clothes. 
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How shall we identify them ? 

Some we shall know by sight, 
but the rest will be easily recog- 
nisable. British officers dressed 
in plain clothes are quite un- 
mistakable. They are so anxious 
to get out of uniform and be 
different that they all assume 
identical disguises : black shoes, 
blue suits, bowler hats, and 
regimental ties. The luggage 
will also be unmistakable. Some 
will have their names painted 
on their luggage with the ranks 
they held some twenty years 
ago. Some may even bring 
black japanned hat-boxes bear- 
ing the mysterious signs of 
travellers in troopships, such 
as N.W.O.V., which means Not 
Wanted on Voyage. There is 


a uniform look about the British 
Army disguised as civilians. 
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Finally, of course, all the 
arrangements in the Mess must 
be perfect. The three days of 
the exercise will be a nightmare 
for the Mess Secretary. The 
kind of frightful thing that 
happens is that some nervous 
waiter will spill the gravy down 
a general’s back; or the cook 
in a burst of zeal will burn the 
porridge. 

So you see, in one 
wnother, a High-level Exercise 
gives its sponsors and organ- 
isers quite a lot to think about 
—almost, in fact, as much as 
a battle; and if it were not 
for the large numbers of high- 
level persons present it would 
strongly resemble one. That, 
of course, is why the Army 
holds them and sets such store 
by them. 


way or 





THE UNKNOWN WATERFALL. 


BY STEPHEN 

I HAD been attracted for some 
years by vague reports from 
peasants and villagers of a great 
waterfall somewhere in the 
mountains of the ancient Argon- 
thonius—the peninsula which 
juts out into the Sea of Marmora 
between Yalova and Gemlik. 
This is a wild and rather in- 
accessible region, fringed by a 
littoral where sparse villages 
lie at the entrances of the 
valleys. The mountains are not 
high—mostly less than 3000 feet 
—but the steepness of their sides 
and the density of the forest 
make them difficult of access. 

We had tried no less than 
three times to attain the water- 
fall, but had always been com- 
pelled by the approach of night 
to return without reaching it. 
Once we had caught a glimpse 
of a distant ribbon of whiteness 
tumbling over lofty crags, so 
that the problem of where the 
waterfall lay was solved. It 
remained only to organise once 
more a party of good walkers 
capable of carrying their own 
sleeping-bags and equipment for 
a two-day excursion. 

The would-be members of the 
party were many, but for one 
reason or another all but four 
had to drop out. We ended up 
with Edgar Hirzel, an_ inde- 
fatigable Swiss friend; Kotcho 
Augustides, a sportsman and shot 
of some repute; and Yolande 
Whittall, daughter of one of 
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the numerous and celebrated 
Whittall families of Turkey ; as 
well as the writer himself, who, 
on account of his zeal as a 
walker and mountaineer in a 
country where such things are 
hardly understood, had already 
achieved a certain notoriety as 
belonging to the genus ‘“‘ Mad 
dogs and Englishmen.” 

On the afternoon of Friday, 
21st July, we left Istanbul by 
a ferry-boat bound for Yalova 
port. The Marmora ferry service 
is swift, comfortable and effi- 
cient, and we were soon cutting 
through the blue waters of the 
Propontis, past the Princes’ 
Islands and out into the open 
sea, at a steady 12 knots. A 
brisk wind from the north tore 
through the rigging and whipped 
up the waves. 

By the time we reached Yalova 
the sun was setting, and as we 
looked up at our ridges of the 
morrow we saw that they were 
stained mauve in the declining 
light ; between them the valleys 
were filled with velvety blue 
shadows, full of mystery and 
strangeness. Even after many 
expeditions and climbs of far 
greater stature, I could not help 
feeling a pleasant thrill at the 
thought that perhaps on the 
next day we might be entering 
fastnesses never before trodden 
by man. 

From Yalova port a car bore 
us up the seven or eight miles of 
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road to Yalova Baths, a resort 
in the hills famous since ancient 
times for its hot mineral waters. 
Now it is graced by several 
hotels. Unfortunately all these 
appeared to be full, so having 
dined agreeably at a restaurant 
under the trees, where the air 
seemed curiously still and bland 
after the acrid tang of the waves, 
we repaired for the night to a 
village nearby. There we slept 
in a house built of mud, with 
floors of dried earth. A gracious 
peasant landlady of Circassian 
origin tended to our wants and 
bid us an early good-night. 

At 3.30 A.M. next day we were 
due to start in a taxi for the 
village of Kocadere, roughly 
half-way between Yalova and 
the apex of the peninsula. It 
was from here that we planned 
to begin the walk. Our first 
objective was a place in the 
mountains known by the en- 
couraging name of ‘ Dipsiz Gél,’ 
or ‘ Bottomless Lake’; after 
this we planned to swing round 
and approach the waterfall from 
the west, returning to Yalova 
Baths by a path supposed to 
follow the main watershed along 
the tops of the ridges. 

Unfortunately, our taxi-driver 
played us false and did not leave 
till five. The way to Kocadere 
must be less than twenty miles, 
but it took one and a half hours 
to negotiate, for the track is 
little more than vestigial in 
places. When we arrived it was 
already morning, and the early 
sun had picked out the minaret 
of the mosque above the plane 
trees and roof-tops of the village. 

The local headman seemed 
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suspicious and uneasy. We told 
him we were bound for the 
Dipsiz Gél and asked him which 
way we should go. He made 
the not unexpected replies: the 
taxi could not take us there; 
it was too far to walk; and 
we should never find it any- 
way, because the paths were 
too confusing. Eventually, how- 
ever, a track running through 
the olive groves was pointed 
out to us, and we left the 
village to the accompaniment 
of much headshaking and general 
puzzlement over what might be 
the true (as opposed to the 
declared) object of our walk. 
The size of our rucksacks in 
particular excited comment, and 
malicious tongues implied that 
we might be going to look for 
treasure. All this is, unfortun- 
ately, only too typical of the 
local mentality, and should have 
served as a warning of what was 
to befall us later in the day. 
At the time, though, we laughed 
it off. 

Edgar had a prismatic com- 
pass, and I was armed with a 
contour map of sorts and a very 
efficient Swiss double-dial alti- 
meter, 80 we felt sure we would 
at least be able to find our way 
to the lake, notwithstanding the 
headman’s propheties. 

We set off under the olive 
trees, and were soon climbing a 
spur leading up to the moun- 
tains in front of us. It was a 
damp, rather muggy morning, 
and the upper ridges were 
swathed in vapour. We climbed 
steadily through low shrubs and 
trees. In places the path was 
cut deep into the hill—narrow 
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clefts roofed with greenery—so 
that we had to walk in single 
file. A fork confronted us with 
a choice of routes, and we 
took the left-hand path after a 
brief look at the ‘instruments.’ 
Edgar and Yolande were alter- 
nately setting the pace and we 
went fast. I had to employ a 
quicker climbing rhythm than 
I am used to, but the effort 
was good training. 

After three-quarters of an 
hour we were about a thousand 
feet up, and stopped for a 
breather. The shrubs had given 
place to chestnut trees and 
the woods were thicker and 
finer. We were now,on a ridge 
heading due south towards tho 
main crest, where clouds still 


pressed sombrely on the peaks. 
I had heard that the Dipsiz 
G6l was “a lake surrounded by 


pine trees near the top of the 
mountains.’”’ We were all rather 
sceptical about this, because 
none of us had ever seen a pine 
tree on the Yalova Peninsula, 
and so it was with some sur- 
prise, when we topped a small 
hill, that we saw above us 
on the skyline a dark indented 
crest that was unmistakably 
coniferous. The lake could not 
be far off now, I thought, 
and Edgar chuckled at the 
memory of what the headman 
had told us. On my map the 
lake was not marked, but the 
area we were heading for was 
shown as “ Ridges near the 
Dipsiz Gél.”” We pressed on. 
The path steepened, and we 
came to the first pine trees 
growing here and there among 
the chestnuts, with occasional 
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beeches and silver birches. It 
was a beautiful spot, and I had 
never seen trees of such variety 
growing in one place. At inter- 
vals, down the valleys on our 
right, we had glimpses of the 
emerald waters of the Mar- 
mora. The clouds on the high 
ridges now seemed quite close, 
and there was an agreeable 
sense of height and isolation. 
Then, as we reached the in- 
dented crest, a cool wind from 
the north began to blow across, 
and the air, filled with the 
resinous, slightly acrid fragrance 
of pines, seemed already lighter 
and purer. 

We were on a small plateau 
about 1800 feet above the sea, 
and just beside us was a hut 
with a ladder above it, reaching 
up to a sort of crow’s-nest. The 
occupant told us he was a fire 
watchman, and pointed rather 
proudly to a telephone in his 
hut. ‘*‘ When there is a fire,” 
he said, “I telephone down to 
the village,”’ and he took up the 
instrument and rang several 
times, just to show us how. 
Unfortunately there was nobody 
at the other end of the line, 
and our friend smiled ruefully. 
‘* When it is like that, one has 
to use one’s legs. Walking is 
the most sure in the end.’ He 
gave us cool water from a 
pitcher, and told us where to 
find the lake. 

I liked the fire watchman. 
He was a friendly, simple man, 
and took us for what we were, 
without suspicion or hostility. 
His gentle manner and young, 
rather melancholy face carried 
the detachment and tranquillity 
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of those who lead lonely lives 
far from their kind. 

After twenty minutes we came 
to the lake, set deep in the 
woods and fringed by reeds and 
ferns. There was an outflow 
trickling away from the east, 
and the water went down a 
ravine where the stones glittered 
a dull, metallic black that made 
one think of iron. 

Overlooking the lake and close 
to the stream was an open 
bank. The place invited repose. 
We took off our packs and lay 
down, while a few thin rays of 
sunlight came through the mists 
above and lit the seene with 
gentle radiance. Edgar and 
Yolande went to sleep, and it 
was not until three-quarters of 
an hour later that.we saddled up 
again. 

The next hour was probably 


the grandest part of the day’s 


walking. Our way led through 
majestic beech forests which 
clothed the mountain-sides and 
hung a cool canopy of green 
far above our heads. A heavy, 
brooding silence lay everywhere. 
The way was steep—sometimes 
up and sometimes down. It 
was very dry, and old leaves 
rustled underfoot. We traversed 
narrow ravines where no stream 
flowed, but where the smooth 
channelling of rocks above us 
pointed to waterfalls in the 
wet season. Great lumps of 
mineral magnetite lay about, 
and the dark, _ ferruginous 
glimmer of the gullies made it 
seem almost like walking in a 
dream. I have never felt a 
place so recondite and secluded 
from the world. 
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Edgar reckoned we must be 
on the flanks of the Karlik Dagh 
(Mountain of Snows), and not 
far from the waterfall itself, 
which in all our previous at- 
tempts we had tried to approach 
from the other side. My alti- 
meter was showing just over 
2000 feet when we rounded a 
corner and heard the unmistak- 
able sound of water dropping 
into depths somewhere far below 
us. The slope was exceedingly 
steep, a mixture of earth and 
rock, with sturdy bushes added 
as obstacles, and roofed always 
with the same majestic beeches, 
which now swung and rustled in 
the breeze. I[ wanted to force 
the descent at once and attain 
what was undoubtedly our goal; 
but other counsels prevailed, 
and we continued along our 
path, hoping at every step to 
discover a way down on the 
left which would get us to 
the fall with greater ease. And 
so we went on for some 
time, while the path steadily 
mounted, and the slopes down 
remained uncompromisingly hos- 
tile. Finally the track turned 
leftwards and began to descend, 
our hopes rising in inverse ratio. 
But the gradient was too gentle, 
and soon we had emerged from 
the forest on to a smooth upland 
pasture where the grass grew 
green and rich and the ground 
was level. It was clear we had 
overshot the waterfall. 

We decided to work along 
a Shallow valley leading north 
from the pasture and see if we 
could join up with the main 
water-course and still reach our 
objective before lunch. It was 
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now a quarter to twelve. We 
went back into the woods again, 
almost in the direction we had 
come from, but the valley was 
exceedingly dense and confused, 
with streams running in all 
directions, seemingly defying the 
laws of gravity. We were de- 
flected again and again from our 
true direction by labyrinthine 
obstacles and deviations. The 
sun had come out and chased 
the mists away, so that our 
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efforts became more laborious 
and the packs grew heavier and 
heavier. I called a halt for 
lunch, for we were only wasting 
our strength ; and we lay down 
by a stream under the trees and 
started in on the food. 

It was two o’clock before 
we began again. Yolande was 
all for finding our waterfall, 
no matter how long it took, 
but I had my mind on the 


time and reckoned we ought 














to be a good part of 
way back to Yalova 
the approach of night. After 
further ineffectual searching, 
when our rate of progress must 
have been less than half a mile 
an hour—and at great cost in 
effort—we finally gave up the 
waterfall, knowing that once 
more it had beaten us. 

We regained the little pasture 
and swung due south towards 
the main upper plateau and 
watershed of the range. In a 
quarter of an hour we reached 


our 
before 


wide open meadows, where huts 
of lath and a teat met our eyes. 
There were cattle grazing, and 
horses. A breeze blew cool and 
sharp. It was a cheerful spot. 
The fire watchman had told 
us about an old man ealled 
Bahri Djan who lived here, 
and we soon found him and 
made his acquaintance. After 
hearing about the fire watch- 
man, he showed great courtesy 
and friendliness, but he was 
unable to give us any good news 
about the wav back. It seemed 
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that the track along the crest of 
the range no longer existed, 
having been choked up for the 
last forty years. So much for 
my map. 

It became clear that we should 
have our work cut out to reach 
Yalova. All the paths over 
the Argonthonius evidently ran 
north and south; there was 
nothing going from east to west. 
Without some sort of trail the 
forest was impenetrable. Bahri 
Djan advised us to go over the 
range and continue on south 
and east until we came to the 
village of Kumla, lying not far 
from Gemlik on the other side 
of the peninsula. From Kumla 
we would be able to take the 
way made famous by the old 
German field-marshal, Von der 
Goltz, in his account of the first 
crossing of the Argonthonius. 

Bahri Djan came with us for 
a full three-quarters of an hour, 
just to set us on the right path 
and take us over the crest of the 
range. He was a Turk of the 
old peasant class; hospitality 
to strangers and gentlemanly 
feeling was second nature to 
him. We shook hands and said 
good-bye to him with real regret. 

It was now four o’clock and 
we were on a south slope with 
the path leading towards where 
the sea must be, in the opposite 
direction to where we wanted to 
go. The forest had thinned to 
low woods and the sun was 
warm. I espied a path leading 
off leftwards to the east, and 
insisted on taking it in spite 
of doubts raised by the others. 
The track turned more and more 
left until we 
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north-east, exactly where we 
wanted to go. Edgar had his 
nose to the compass like a blood- 
hound, and our hopes began to 
rise. But the satisfaction was 
short-lived; the path swung 
farther round, and eventually 
we were pointing back to the 
waterfall. 

After retracing our steps we 
cut across a belt of forest and 
came out again to where we 
judged the other track should 
be. Here the forest ended and 
a wide plateau opened out to 
the south. In the middle of 
it rose a kind of tumulus, 
with tall trees soaring to the 
sky. Weremembered that Bahri 
Djan had told us we had to 
pass a clump of trees; this 
was obviously the place. We 
mounted the tumulus and were 
astonished to find oaks. They 
must have been planted very 
close together; for they grew 
straight upwards in the struggle 
for light and air. The evening 
sunlight fell slantingly past their 
trunks and lit with gold the 
ground beneath. A strong wind 
roared through the upper foliage, 
a full seventy or eighty feet 
above our heads. 

From here our way led south- 
eastward, and downward, in the 
general direction of Gemlik. We 
had left the woods and were 
moving through scrub. The day 
had been long, and Yolande 
and Kotcho were beginning to 
lag behind. My one thought 
was to find water so that we 
could stop for the night and get 
into our sleeping- bags. We 
needed water, firstly to drink, 
and secondly to make our 
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Birchermiisli for breakfast the 
following morning. We had 
brought along with us all the 
ingredients of this celebrated 
Swiss dish—hazel-nuts, almonds, 
dried fruit, oatmeal, lemon, 
tinned milk and sugar — and 
Edgar had nobly saddled him- 
self with a monster utensil, fit 
for feeding half an army, in 
which it was proposed to concoct 
the thing. 

But water eluded us. All the 
valleys were dry, and the springs 
waterless. We were forced 
farther and farther down, until 
the blue waters of the Gulf of 
Gemlik broke suddenly into view 
and the slopes of the Bythinian 
Olympus rose high into the sky 
on our right. I wanted to avoid 
all villages and to sleep in the 
woods, but the harsh necessity 
for water drove us on over crests 
and ridges, until we came at 
last to a valley where a stream 
flowed lazily past grassy banks. 

It was after 9 P.m., and the 
sun had departed. We had 
been up since half-past three 
in the morning, and out on 
the walk for almost fifteen 
hours. Edgar’s stride had lost 
little of the vigour and elasticity 
of the morning, even though he 
was carrying more than any of 
us (some 34 lb.) and had taken 
over Kotcho’s gun during the 
last two hours. My own 30-Ib. 
rucksack had been made heavier 
by Kotcho’s sleeping-bag which 
I had taken over earlier in the 
day, and we had not had any- 
thing to eat for many hours. 
Meanwhile Yolande had con- 
tinued to carry her full pack in 
the most exemplary manner, in 
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spite of suffering from a strained 
foot (we did not know this until 
the next day). As for myself, 
I had never before taken such a 
weight on a long day, and my 
shoulders were feeling like drop- 
ping off, so it was rather a 
weary party that sank under 
the lee of a small bank and 
opened the rucksacks for supper. 
Except perhaps for Edgar, I 
think the day had extended us 
fully. 

A villager from Kumla, who 
passed by in the last crepuscular 
light, seemed rather uneasy at 
seeing us; he offered to lead us 
to his village, but we were too 
tired to want to go there, and 
said we would spend the night 
where we were. His surprise 
and suspicion at this answer 
were only too obvious, and 
though we thanked him and said 
we would visit Kumla on the 
morrow, he went off in rather 
an odd manner. We shifted our 
position to a more sheltered 
place and rolled out our sleeping- 
bags for the night under the 
thin light of the moon. Supper 
was a heavenly luxury, com- 
pounded of drowsiness, relaxa- 
tion, and a sense of complete 
mental and physical well-being ; 
the comforts of food and water 
bore away the fatigues and 
strains of the day, until we had 
sunk into a quiet torpor. Above 
us the stars glittered in a pale 
sky and the half moon began to 
wane against the west. 

It was at this moment that 
we saw the ghostly forms of two 
horsemen coming silently over 
the grass towards the spot where 
we had met the villager. They 
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searched, then 
looked about and muttered 
a few words. But evidently 
they did not find what they 
were looking for, and cantered 
off, baffled, in the direction of 
Kumla. I had an uneasy feeling 
that we were the object of the 
search, but felt too comfortable 
to worry much. The sound of 
summer crickets and the rippling 
voice of the stream bore us 
quietly from where we were to 
the furthest confines of sleep. 

The next thing I remember 
was a hoarse shout, and the 
sound of men running towards 
us. Edgar’s torch flashed. Then 
a lantern came from nowhere 
out of the darkness, and I saw 
the glitter of rifle-barrels. <A 
great dog towered up above our 
sleeping-bags. In a trice we 
were surrounded. There seemed 
very little one could do, for 
twelve men all armed with rifles 
had closed in. My first feeling 
was one of intense annoyance 
that we should have had our 
richly earned slumbers brought 
so harshly to a halt. But for- 
tunately I kept my mouth shut 
and said nothing. Edgar rose 
to the occasion splendidly and 
greeted our friends in the most 
casual manner possible, as if he 
had been used throughout his 
life to being surrounded by 
armed desperadoes. The men 
were hostile and _ suspicious. 
They questioned us over and 
over again, and seemed incapable 
of understanding that we were 
out for our pleasure. The fact 
that Kotcho had a shot-gun and 
that both he and Edgar carried 
shooting licences was the one 
thing about us that had any 
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respectability. And it was this, 
I am convinced, that saved us 
from being marched down to 
the village then and there. 

Finally, after about a quarter 
of an hour of questions and 
answers, and sallies from Edgar 
which in the end brought a 
general laugh all round, we 
were left in freedom. The men 
said we could remain where we 
were, but must come down to 
the village in the morning. 

We fell asleep again almost 
immediately, except for Kotcho, 
who, with great self-sacrifice 
and without saying a word to 
anyone, elected to keep him- 
self awake in the interests of 
our safety, and particularly of 
Yolande’s. 

But at 5 A.M. we were some- 
what brusquely called out with 
the words, ‘“* Haydi, biraz kalk, 
bakalim,” which is a familiar 
way of telling someone to get 
up. Two men with rifles stood 
over us and watched with interest 
as we emerged from the bags. 
It seemed that they had shivered 
all night, and were not exactly 
pleased at having had to mount 
guard. 

The morning was radiantly 
beautiful, and the first rays of 
light were touching with pink 
the uppermost summits of 
Olympus, while the rest of the 
mountain slumbered in a remote 
cobalt mistiness, piled up tier 
on tier and buttress over but- 
tress, above the waters of the 
Gulf of Gemlik. I never re- 
member a lovelier dawn. 

We started in with leisurely 
appetites on the gargantuan dish 
of Birchermiisli which Edgar and 
[ had prepared the night before, 
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but of course we could not 
finish half of it, and so turned 
over the rest to our guards. In 
spite of a cordial invitation, 
these worthies declined to have 
anything to do with it. Lvent- 
ually, though, we prevailed on 
them to eat it by saying we 
would throw it away otherwise. 

At six o'clock we were ready 
to go down to the village. Half- 
way there we met the headman, 
who had taken refuge for the 
night under a haystack. It 
seemed that he had not wanted 
to venture up to the danger 
zone, but had left the tracking 
down of the four wild people 
from the mountains to the young 
bloods of Kumla. He plied 
me with questions, and often 
repeated, ‘‘Do you do this for 
money ?”’ He was a paunchy, 
not very pleasant type, dressed 
in town clothes; the intense 
suspicion he felt towards us and 
disbelief of everything we said 
could not have been more obvi- 
ously displayed. 

About seven o'clock we .got 
down to Kumla, which still bore 
traces of the disastrous floods of 
last September. The village is 
charming and typical, with its 
minaret and mosque, and ancient 
plane trees overshadowing the 
coffee-house. Our arrival caused 
a great sensation. The men 
stared at us as though we had 
come from the moon, and the 
women hid their faces. I doubt 
whether more than one foreigner 
in five years passes through 
Kumla, and certainly few ean 
have been brought in as we 
were that morning. 

The headman told 
remark perhaps not 
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of innuendo —that about six 
months previously they had 
caught a wild man in the moun- 
tains who was a spy. According 
to the headman, “‘he had a 
heard down to his navel.’? What 
«a spy should be doing on those 
mountains, where there are 
no installations even remotely 
military in character, was be- 
yond my comprehension, but I 
thought it unwise to question 
the statement. 

All the village crowded round 
to stare at us, and Edgar kept 
them amused by telling the story 
of the fire watchman and his 
telephone, and this went down 
extremely well. The headman 
gave us coffee to drink and 
conversationdraggedon. Event- 
ually I asked whether we could 
go back to Yalova, intending to 
return by the Von der Goltz 
route. The headman promptly 
vetoed this, and said we would 
have to go down to the coast, 
where in due course a motor- 
boat would pass by and take us 
along to Gemlik; from Gemlik 
we would be able to get trans- 
port to take us back to Yalova. 
What he did not say, but what 
Edgar and I understood, was 
that a sizable delegation of 
police would be waiting at 
Gemlik to take us into custody 
for more questions. Our idea 
received confirmation when I 
asked the headman if we might 
leave immediately by the route 
he proposed. All he did was to 
get up and say he would ask. 
A few moments later he returned, 
after making a telephone call, 
and said we could go. 

He walked with us for half 
a mile and then told us to 
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get straight down to the 
coast. We wasted no time 
about this, although we had to 
halt a moment while I burnt 
my map. This seemed only 
sensible, because in Turkey the 
remnants of the old police state 
are still very strong ; possession 
of a map, which in western 
countries would indicate merely 
that you were a hiker, is suffi- 
cient here to brand you as 
saboteur and a spy, or at least 
a communist. 

Just as we reached the sea 
we had the extraordinary good 
fortune to meet a motor-boat 
carrying villagers to Gemlik, 
and we walked straight down 
into it without stopping. The 
engine was powerful, and within 
a few minutes we were already 
half-way to Gemlik, battling 
through the blue waters of the 
Gulf in a _ glorious morning 
sun, with all the mountains we 
had got to know so intimately 
the day before, rising on our 
port quarter. 

The houses of Gemlik came 
sparkling into sight round a 
corner of the Gulf, and we 
scanned the landing-pier, not 
without apprehension, for some 
signs of the reception committee 
we felt sure would be there. 
I drew some consolation from 
the thought that though I was 
unshaven I did not have a 
beard down to my navel. But 
there was not a policeman in 
view, nor even a plain-clothes 
man. We came to the con- 
clusion that by an odd fluke 
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we must have arrived in Gemlik 
about an hour before we were 
due. 

Further good fortune foliowed. 
We had hardly got off the pier 
when a car with one passenger 
came by soliciting four clients 
for Yalova. We did not argue 
the price. Before you could say 
knife, those four rucksacks were 
piled up in the back, and we 
were streaking out of Gemlik at 
nearly fifty miles an hour. 

By 10 A.M. we were in Yalova 
port, and a little later at Yalova 
Baths, where we sat down at the 
open-air restaurant in the forest 
and consumed an enormous 
lunch supported by massed con- 
tingents of beer bottles. The 
thought that by this time half 
the police of Gemlik must be 
searching for us, and that a 
state of partial mobilisation at 
least had no doubt already been 
declared, gave an added zest to 
the comforts of our meal, which 
we might otherwise have been 
savouring in some sweltering 
police station. 

A healthy sleep in the shady 
glens of the Valley of Nightin- 
gales followed our lunch, and we 
caught a ferry back to Istanbul 
in the afternoon, conscious that, 
if our expedition had not been 
crowned with success, we had at 
least done an interesting and 
even exciting trip, which was 
unlikely to have been made 
before or to be repeated in the 
future. 

And the waterfall was 
there, waiting for next time. 


still 
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No doubt the overseer’s story 
is, as the phrase runs nowadays, 
an escapist one. That is not 
simply to say that it takes a 
reader out of our age into an 
earlier, though not noticeably a 
better period ; so much indeed 
could be claimed for all tales of 
the past, but in most of them 
we find at least some corre- 
spondence with the circum- 
stances in which we live, some 
relevance to the present; the 
escape is only partial. What 
strikes one, on the contrary, 
about the peculiar adventures 


of the overseer of the Bentley 
coal-mine is their extraordinary 
irrelevance, the complete lack 
of any possible applicability to 


anything in modern life. And 
when the literary pundits look 
down their noses and talk of 
escapism, that, surely, must be 
what they mean. 

Well, there is time for much 
to change in three hundred and 
seventy years, and it is about so 
long since the Staffordshire fore- 
man was overtaken by his run 
of misadventures. So long ago is 
it, indeed, that his story seems 
likely to be as early a case of 
trouble at the mines as any 
recorded in our history. And 
for all the gravely formal tone 
of the old record where it is to 
be read, a queer, topsy-turvy 
tale it proves to be. Looking 
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backwards down history’s cor- 
ridor of mirrors, we may reason- 
ably suspect that many of them 
have distorting properties and 
that we see nothing quite as it 
really was; certainly to come 
among these Staffordshire miners 
in the year of grace 1578 is to 
be plunged forthwith into a kind 
of Looking-glass Land; where, 
in a bizarre climax appropriate 
only to the realm of the Red 
Queen, coal ceases to be taken 
out of the mine and is put into 
it instead. 

It is only by a little mental 
readjustment that one can come 
to the realisation that coal- 
mines were being seriously 
worked at all in Tudor England, 
so settled is our habit of regard- 
ing that great industry almost 
as one of the inventions of the 
Industrial Revolution. True, a 
glance at Robert Galloway’s 
‘Annals of Coal Mining’ or the 
opening chapter of Salzmann’s 
‘ English Industries of the Middle 
Ages,’ with its description of 
the coal-mining processes of early 
times, can do much to restore 
a proper historical perspective. 
For all that, the impression that 
remains with us is one of con- 
trast much more than of con- 
tinuity. The gulf yawns very 
wide across the centuries: not 
the methods only, but even the 
men appear to belong to another 
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world. Coal was not vet kine. 
And the length of the way we 
have come can be measured a 
little in comparing the world of 
the Elizabethan, John Bullock, 
who found the job of mine 
overseer so full of unpleasant 
surprises, with that world of 
miners’ strikes and the National 
Coal Board in which we live. 
John Bullock: a name most 
apposite to the patient, stolid 
man who answered to it. In 
real life it is not often that 
we chance upon a name which 
strikes us as being as expressive 
of its possessor as his own face, 
and it seemed almost as if the 
sober old document which tells 
of the queer doings at the 


Bentley mine had made a short 
sally into fiction. But the placid, 
much-harassed overseer and the 


name he bore were not the 
figments of anyone’s imagina- 
tion. He and it were both once 
familiar enough in the Forest of 
Cannock, though his sober voice 
and heavy tread have not been 
heard thereabouts for these three 
centuries and more. 

The story begins with a grant 
of land at Bentley made to 
Ambrose Dudley, Earl of War- 
wick, by Queen Elizabeth, who 
made it a condition of the gift 
that if Lord Warwick should 
leave no direct heirs the land 
was to go to his brother, her 
favourite the Earl of Leicester. 
Here, on a piece of ground 
known as Bentley Haye, the 
two noblemen resolved to try 
an experiment in coal-mining. 
Leicester, as everyone knows, 
played many parts in Eliza- 
bethan England, from _ that 
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of the Queen's suitor to that 
of commander-in-chief and 
uncrowned ruler of the Nether- 
lands; the part of a Stafford- 
shire coal-owner adds another 
and an unfamiliar réle to the 
varied list. But the earl was 
always, it seems, a man eager 
to seize what he could get, and 
it was just at that time that 
the digging of coal began to 
look like a money-making pro- 
ject. England’s supply of wood 
was at length beginning to run 
short, and the use of coal in 
houses was coming in. The 
first historian of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, writing in 1649, says that 
‘** the coale trade began not past 
four score years since,” a cal- 
culation which takes us back 
almost precisely to the date of 
the story that follows. 

At Bentley Haye, then, in the 
year 1575 the two earls sank 
their mine, or as the old record 
expresses it in its quaint way, 
they “ put up a coal mine in the 
said ground.” They brought in 
colliers to work it, they built a 
house for the man in charge, 
and for the next two years they 
continued to interest themselves 
mildly in coal-mining and to 
collect the profits. Perhaps 
these turned out, after all, to be 
smaller than they had looked 
for; perhaps their lordships 
became bored with their ex- 
cursion into the mining industry, 
or perhaps mistrustful of its 
outcome —a mean and un- 
romantic pursuit for Elizabethan 
courtiers to engage in, at how- 
ever distant a remove. All that 
has come down to us is that 
after two years the Bentley 
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mine changed hands: that a 
Mr Thomas Wollaston, with a 
syndicate of thirteen friends and 
neighbours, paid down money, 
signed (most of them with a 
mark) certain wordy deeds on 
vellum, and thereupon became 
joint owners of the undertaking. 
The earls, pocketing the cash, 
departed for their respective 
castles of Warwick and Kenil- 
worth, thenceforth as indifferent 
to the cost of a bucket of coals 
as it was proper for any self- 
respecting nobleman of the six- 
teenth century to be. 

The purchase price had been 
agreed upon and paid, the deal 
carried through with all neces- 
sary legal formalities, and to 
Thomas Wollaston and his part- 
ners it must have seemed that 
everything was settled. But to 
their neighbour, Thomas Lane 


of Bentley Hall, the business 
had a different look; it appeared 


neither fair nor lawful. The 
situation was not unlike that 
which frequently happened in 
the plays the travelling actors 
brought down in summer-time 
to the neighbouring market 
towns. So long as kings and 
nobles and such personages held 
the stage the play would go on 
gravely in a high, serious strain, 
but their exit was a sign for the 
immediate intrusion of horse- 
play and low comedy and every 
ludicrous interruption that the 
wit of playwright and players 
could devise. Just 80, a8 soon 
as the lords of Warwick and 
Leicester grew tired of playing 
the part of coal-owners at the 
Haye, the stage was set for 
the troubles of John Bullock, 
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the new proprietors’ overseer, to 
begin forthwith. 

The Lane family, even in 
1578, had been at Bentley for 
a long time. They had been 
living there, in fact, for almost 
exactly one hundred and fifty 
years, since an ancestor had 
bought the manor from the 
Griffiths in Lancastrian times. 
Mr Thomas Lane had good 
written evidence to show, if 
need arose, that as lord of the 
manor of Bentley he had certain 
rights and responsibilities in 
connection with the area called 
the Haye ; he owned the grazing 
rights there, and had a claim to 
all fallen wood and to timber 
broken down by the deer (*‘ deer 
bruise of the woods’’), and 
though his title-deeds omitted 
all reference to coal, he held 
himself as much entitled to the 
fuel below ground as to that 
above. He asserted, too, that 
there still existed the ancient 
office of Keeper of the Haye, 
and that the office was his. All 
this, fairly set forth in clear if 
old-fashioned writing, any lawyer 
might have acknowledged to 
be true. But the lawyers, as 
Thomas Lane well knew, were 
not the rulers of England, and 
though a man might have an 
unimpeachable claim in law, it 
was not always prudent to stand 
upon it when it clashed with 
the interests of a powerful noble- 
man like Leicester; the Queen’s 
favourite was not one who soon 
forgot or forgave what he con- 
sidered an injury. Thus Thomas 
Lane, though he muttered in 
private, looked on while the 
earls’ men worked the mine and 
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made no open complaint. He 
had seen what had happened to 
some others whom the great 
court favourite had found 
troublesome, and whatever he 
might say to his wife and 
family, Mr Lane was too sensible 
a man to shout his grievance 
from the market cross. 

But when his own neighbours, 
Thomas Wollaston and the rest, 
bought the mine, it became 
quite another matter. To a 
little group of friends at the 
Hall, Mr Lane declared roundly, 
and swore to it, that nobody 
henceforward should filch coal 
from his property. Then, in a 
quieter mood, he sat down to 
reflect how to make good his 
passionate words. Why, with 
so clear a title, did he not now 
take his case to a court of law 


and ask for judgment against 


the intruders ? The most prob- 
able answer is that he still 
feared what Leicester might do, 
either to influence the judges’ 
decision or to take revenge if 
the verdict went in Lane’s 
favour. For although the earl 
and his brother no longer had 
any direct interest in the mine, 
if the law decided that it be- 
longed to Lane, Wollaston and 
his friends would naturally de- 
mand back the money they had 
paid for it. It may well have 
seemed to Thomas Lane that 
to appeal for justice now would 
be as dangerous as when the 
unscrupulous favourite was in 
actual possession of his coal- 
mine. 

At all events, Mr Lane did 
not go to law. One wild March 
evening about a month after 
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the mine had changed hands, 
people living near Bentley Haye 
looked out to see the grey sky 
illumined with a dull crimson 
light which brightened quickly 
to ared glare; soon the watchers 
saw tall flames springing out of 
the dark mass of undergrowth. 
Fire, fire! The house of the 
new overseer at the mine was 
burning. Stolid John Bullock, 
moving at no faster pace than 
a gentle amble even in that 
crisis of his affairs, roused his 
wife and two children and got 
them out of doors, then clumped 
to and fro under the burning 
rafters carrying out precious 
bedding and sticks of furniture. 
Fires were only too common a 
mischance in that age, but the 
burning of the overseer’s house 
spread fears and rumours in the 
Cannock countryside which are 
not altogether easy to account 
for. On that blustering night 
and on the following day there 
was a “great terror and dis- 
quiet of all the country.” The 
sight of the distant fire, and of 
the lurid sky above, brought 
nervous dread to many a farm 
and hamlet round about ; some 
said it might be that the Papists 
were rising in arms, others that 
the Spaniards had come. Then, 
when the terrors and rumours 
were subsiding, there followed 
abrupt anticlimax in the report 
that a half-witted lad at Bentley, 
and none other, had set fire to 
the house at the mine. Whether 
it had been done in stupidity, 
or for a crazy whim, or out of 
some obscure and petty sense 
of grievance, nobody knew; for 
the village half- wit had dis- 
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appeared that night, and in 
spite of hue and cry he had not 
been found. Only afterwards 
did Thomas Wollaston and his 
fellow mine-owners assert that 


Although Lane probably had 
nothing to do with the fire, 
nevertheless it happened aptly 
for him. For half a year it 
interrupted work at the mine, 
and though the house was re- 
built at once it was not until 
the beginning of October that 
John Bullock and his family 
could return. That same day, 
up at the Hall, Thomas Lane 
had a long and confidential talk 
with three of his servants, 
Andrew Shento, Tom Westcott, 
and Dick Lightwood. The fire 
at the mine had revealed to him 
that Wollaston and the others 
could do little there unless they 
had an overseer always on the 
spot, not only to superintend 
the actual work but to weigh 
out and sell the bags of coals to 
customers, and to keep a record 
of the coal produced and the 
quantities sold. If the overseer 
could be persuaded or driven to 
abandon the mine, operations 
there might be ended without 
the risk of a lawsuit. And so it 
was chiefly about the unsuspect- 
ing Bullock that the lord of the 
manor and his servants talked 
during their secret conference 
at the Hall. 

The moon was near the full 
that night, and the sky un- 
clouded, so that the silent fields, 
as far as the fringe of the woods, 
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the house had been fired by 
order of Mr Lane at the Hall; 
but of that there was no evi- 


dence at all, and Mr Lane’s own 
denial was prompt and vehement. 


lay sharp and distinct in John 
Bullock’s view when after supper 
he went out to see to the 
poultry and lingered awhile by 
the hedge. Some fifty paces 
from where he stood the wind- 
lasses at the pithead were clear 
in outline against the sky; 
behind him was his new house, 
its timber framework and roof 
of thatch not yet darkened by 
the weather. <A _ good, solid 
house and comfortable he found 
it, although it had been built in 
haste. In his easy, inarticulate 
way Bullock was glad to be 
back, supposing that his troubles 
were over. If he looked forward 
into the future at all, it was 
not in hope of discerning any 
change in his lot; for he had 
little imagination, and he was 
contented. His days, so far as 
he saw or desired, would run on 
in the same course to their end. 
At least, so long as he had 
strength enough he would go on 
getting coal, weighing it into 
bags, and helping the customers 
to load them on to their horses 
and carts; gossiping with those 
same customers and with the 
little band of colliers, his mates; 
keeping his accounts and making 
his reports to his master, Mr 
Wollaston, when he came down; 
bringing up his children, digging 
his plot of ground in the even- 
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ings, clipping his hedges, feeding 
the poultry. 

It might easily have happened 
so. But the Queen had given 
two of her courtiers land in 
which another man had an 


ancient title. 

John Bullock was a heavy 
sleeper, and when that night his 
wife roused him in the darkness 
he woke with a hazy, persistent 
again, their home 


notion that, 
was on fire. 

** John—John, there be some- 
body in the house. Listen!” 

He listened, and at first heard 
no other sound than the distant 
church clock in Bentley striking 
three. But the third stroke 
had not evaporated on the air 
before he realised that Kate 
was right: somebody who trod 
heavily, and who certainly had 
not taken the precaution of 
removing his boots, had begun 
to ascend the wooden stairs. 
Indeed, there seemed to be more 
nocturnal visitors than one. 

A man of a livelier wit, 
prompt in response to an emer- 
gency even at the hour that 
lies half-way between midnight 
and dawn, might just have had 
time to reach and bar the door. 
As for John Bullock, he lay in 
bed and waited, his strongest 
feeling being one of sleep-dulled 
curiosity. Mrs Bullock, more 
highly strung, began to scream. 

“°Tis murder, John! Be up, 
John, and stand atwixt them 
and me—tha hast a _ pistol— 
where’s tha pistol, man?” 

The pistol, of course, was 
where it usually was, hanging 
in the parlour downstairs; John 
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was preparing to point this out 
when a patter of feet and a 
thud in the darkness told him 
that his spouse had left his 
side and shut herself in the 
cupboard. 

Then the floorboards creaked 
under other and heavier feet ; 
a dark lantern shot out a 
momentary beam directly at 
John, who merely hitched the 
blanket an inch higher and 
lay still, blinking. Immediately 
darkness returned, and out of 
it a voice, which was almost 
reassuring in its homely Stafford- 
shire dialect, bade John lie 
quiet and take what was coming 
to him. The luckless Bullock, 
at least, was not left to wonder 
what that might be, for almost 
upon the words a heavy stick 
descended on his thigh. A 
dozen times and more the blow 
was repeated on the overseer’s 
back and thighs, but if John 
Bullock was not a valiant man 
he was at least endowed above 
the average with a power of 
stolid endurance, and even be- 
neath this rain of blows nothing 
came from him beyond a few 
sharp grunts. Not so Mrs 
Bullock, self-immured in her 
cupboard, whose trepidation at 
the sounds of horrid punishment 
at last found expression in a 
hysterical shriek of ‘‘ Murder!” 
At this the assault ceased, 
though whether it was because 
the intruders were startled or 
because they had finished their 
business, nobody but themselves 
knew. The voice that had 
previously spoken addressed the 
victim once again— 
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‘* Ma-aster Bullock, I tell ’ee 
friendly-wise, tha’d best not bide 
here for fear of ill-will.” 

With that the lantern flashed 
again, though only on a hum- 
mock of blankets under which 
John was still buried; and a 
moment later the overseer and 
his loudly wailing wife were left 
alone. 

Through the rest of the night 
they lay with a lantern burning 
and the door barred, but there 
was no further attack. As they 
had no clue to the identity of 
the assailants, and had not even 
seen their faces, there seemed 
small prospect of securing retri- 
bution; all that could be 
done when morning came was 
to send one of the children 
to report the outrage to Mr 
Wollaston, and to say that his 
overseer would 


work that day. 
John, sore in every joint, could 
barely have hobbled the short 
distance from his own door to 


the pithead. (Later—to antici- 
pate a little—Mr Wollaston did 
make formal complaint at law 
about the outrage, with the 
surprising comment that it had 
been committed “at so un- 
expected and inconvenient a 
time.” Our ancestors in their 
old records sometimes exhibit a 
quite remarkable gift for under- 
statement.) 

Although the story was alli 
over the neighbourhood next 
day, it did not produce such 
excitement or alarm as_ the 
burning of the overseer’s house 
in the previous spring ; no one, 
this time, appears to have 
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suffered from ‘“ great terror and 
disquiet ’’ except the unfortun- 
ate victims. Feuds, unhappily, 
were even commoner than fires, 
and it was simply concluded 
that some neighbour with a 
grudge had chosen that method 
of taking it out of poor Bullock. 
But John himself, ruminating 
over the night’s events, could 
think of no enemies unless it 
might be the village idiot who, 
they said, had burnt his house, 
but who could hardly be sus- 
pected of any hand in this 
latest outrage. By slow, labori- 
ous thinking he came at last 
to the idea that the ill-will of 
which he had been warned in 
the night was not directed 
against himself personally, but 
against the holder of his job at 
the mine. He had just begun 
to take a grasp on this notion 
when it received unexpected 
confirmation from something 
outside. The sound of shout- 
ing brought John limping out of 
doors, and there was Mr Lane 
from the Hall, with Michael 
Lane his brother and six or 
seven other men armed with 
long bills; with these weapons 
some of them were holding off 
the colliers, who begged to be 
allowed to approach the mine 
and rescue their tools, while 
Mr Lane and his brother began 
to slash at the windlasses, to 
cut the ropes and break the 
miners’ implements. 

The whole affair was over so 
quickly that even an overseer 
whose wits and body were alike 
nimble in an emergency could 
probably have achieved little 
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more than John, who simply 
stood and stared dazedly while 
the lord of the manor beckoned 
his party of billmen together 
and strode away without a word 
of explanation. 

“Tis no great matter, I 
warrant,” one of the miners 
remarked cheerfully, returning 
from an inspection of the damage. 
And the overseer, when he had 
hobbled as far as the pithead, 
saw for himself that the destruc- 
tion did not amount to much, 
after all; a few new ropes and 
a bucket or two would allow his 
men to get to their work again. 

Mr Lane, indeed, in his im- 
patient and high-handed attempt 
to stop the work at the mine, 
had been a little flurried and 
fearful of interruption. He had 
made a poor job of his destruc- 
tive raid, and he knew it. For 


his next move points clearly to 


a vexed awareness that his 
business had somehow mis- 
carried. The campaign against 
the operators of the coal-pit was 
as far as ever from achieving 
its purpose: the stubborn over- 
seer was still about the place in 
spite of last night’s grim notice 
to quit, the colliers had stood 
their ground, and the damage 
inflicted on the mine would 
hardly interrupt their work for 
a day. 

Michael, his fiery and irre- 
sponsible young brother, kept 
bothering him with tactless ques- 
tions when they found them- 
selves back at the Hall, and 
alone. Why, in the night, had 
not his servants bundled the 
overseer out of doors with a 
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warning not to show himself 
again at Bentley Haye on peril 
of his life? Why, at the least, 
had they not made sure that 
the fellow would have to keep 
his bed until such time as the 
Lanes’ business at the mine was 
finished ? Why, that morning, 
had not Thomas himself told his 
men to chase the miners clear 
away from his property, with 
strict orders never to come 
back? And why, finally, had 
Thomas been in such haste to 
have done with breaking up the 
mining implements and to get 
away, considering that no danger 
had shown itself from any 
quarter? Half-heartedness, or 
soft - heartedness, in young 
Michael’s candid opinion, would 
never answer the purpose they 
had in view. And so it con- 
tinued until the master of Bent- 
ley Hall, who wanted his dinner 
after the morning’s exertions 
and was rather out of temper 
too, was stung into telling the 
young man that he could take 
a party of servants down to 
the mine himself next day, and 
finish the job in his own way. 

Michael liked the suggestion. 
He smiled; he expected to 
enjoy himself, although the 
miners might not. But his 
plans for the morrow’s excursion 
hardly took sufficient account 
of the overseer who, as it hap- 
pened, was also turning over 
the next day’s possibilities. 
And John Bullock’s idea, if 
not perhaps a brilliant one, did 
after all turn out to be sufficient 
for the day. For, says the old 
record, ‘‘ next day Michael Lane 
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with fifty or sixty others entered 
the grounds, apparently intend- 
ing to beat the workmen, which 
in all likelihood would have 
happened if they had not been 
seared by Thomas Wyrley 
esquire, Justice of the Peace, 
who came on purpose to see the 
peace preserved, and to record 
the said riots.” 

Thus the message with which 
one of the young Bullocks had 
been sent scurrying to the Jus- 
tice’s house early that morning 
had served its turn. Mr Justice 
Wyriley, as it proved, had no 
need of his notebook. His réle 
in the tragi-comedy of the 
Bentley mine was a passive one, 
but for the moment none the 
less successful. For in face of 


the ‘“‘ eyes severe and beard of 
formal cut,’’ Michael Lane sud- 
denly perceived that this was 
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not the right morning for baiting 
miners. He had little respect 
for the Law as an abstraction, 
but when embodied in the person 
of Justice Wyrley it made him 
uneasy; he would not have 
found himself able to chivy 
colliers and smash coal-buckets 
with the true carefree zest if 
the Law were standing by and 
making notes. He turned, there- 
fore, to the men who had come 
with him, shrugging off his 
embarrassment and laughing 
rather too loudly, for the benefit 
of the watching overseer and 
his companions. 

““No day for hunting, I see ; 
the fox keeps cover,” he said. 
And with an impudent wave to 
the Justice, whom he and his 
family knew well, he stalked 
away with his friends and ser- 
vants around him. 


Il. 


By sending for the Justice the 
overseer had at least given a 
check to his enemies up at the 
Hall, and after Michael’s dis- 
comfiture they began to be 
more wary in their methods. 
John Bullock went about his 
work as stolidly as ever; he 
had given no sign of satis- 
faction when he had watched 
the retreat of the crestfallen 
Michael Lane and his raiders, 
and he said little or nothing 
about it afterwards. When Kate 
looked at the discoloured bruises 
on his back and shins, he let her 
scream her maledictions upon 
their persecutors but himself 


was silent and seemingly in- 
different. For all that, the 
belief was firmly settled in his 
mind that Mr Lane and his 
people had not finished with 
him yet. Trouble would come 
when he least looked for it, and, 
with a dull sense of curiosity 
rather than fear, he wondered 
what form it would take next. 

Sunday morning, a couple of 
days later, brought the answer. 
The mine was closed down, the 
colliers away and their tools 
locked up. It was the 12th of 
October, the countryside mellow 
in sunlight diffused through a 
faint autumnal haze; and Kate 
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and John, walking home with 
the children by the footpath 
from Bentley church across the 
stubble - field, were for the 
moment quiet in mind, without 
apprehensiveness. Coming to 
the stile at the field’s end, they 
saw the house’s familiar gable 
and chimney-stack before they 
caught sight of the drifting 
smoke. The smoke, at any 
rate, was not coming from the 
house; that fear was set at 
rest almost in the moment when 
it gripped them. But it seemed 
to be very close by. 

Kate Bullock cried out and 
began to run towards her home, 
the two children after her. 
John, following, made no visible 
effort to quicken pace. Why 
gallop to meet misfortune, since 
he would surely find it waiting 
for him? He could see now the 


black smouldering remnants of 


the new fence. He had been 
building it in the evenings for 
some weeks before they had 
moved into the house. And he 
could see the ashes of the hedge 
he had planted to enclose the 
dwelling and his garden plot. 
The shed he had built was gone, 
too, no doubt with all the store 
of hemp it had held until that 
morning —for John and the 
colliers made their own ropes. 

‘“*Ma-aster Wollaston must 
send us more hemp, seemingly,” 
was all he said as he stood 
looking impassively at the 
wreckage. 

Then his wife came scurrying 
from the far side of the house, 
breathless with flurry and loud 
lamentation. The poultry-house 
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was burnt down and not a fowl 
left alive ! 

“We'll need more hemp 
straightway, for ropes we must 
have, and there are but few left 
since Ma-aster Lane was here 
cutting of them in pieces,” said 
John, not to be driven off his 
course of thought by any femi- 
nine storms. 

‘Ay, but John, dost hear ? 
Every hen we had is killed!” 

“T heard thee, Kate,’ he 
answered soothingly. “ Tha 
shalt have more hens come 
market-day. And, for the fence, 
it will be no great labour to 
build another.” 

Even Kate Bullock, accus- 
tomed as she was to her man’s 
easy, phlegmatic temper, had 
expected more words from him 
in face of this latest blow. Later 
on she said as much, and asked 
him what was in his mind about 
it all. 

“ Why, naught in particular, 
Kate ; unless it was them words 
we heard a’ church this munnin 
in the day’s psalm—‘ Their de- 
vice is only how to put him 
out.’ <A very true word 0’ 
Scripture, I warrant, Kate.” 

But his wife, too, as a woman 
of her time and upbringing, 
could quote Scripture with any- 
one, and she answered at once— 

“Well, if tha’s thinking of 
this munnin’s psalm, remember 
the verse afore and take com- 
fort, man: ‘ How long will ye 
imagine mischief against every 
man? Ye shall all be slain, all 
the sort of you, like a broken 
hedge,’ she concluded triumph- 
antly. 
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During the following week it 
became evident that Mr Lane 
and his supporters had once 
more changed their method of 
attack. There were no more 
raids on the coal-pit, but it 
was soon clear that anyone 
from outside who proposed to 
come there on business would 
do it only at considerable risk 
to himself. On the very morn- 
ing after the destruction of the 
Bullocks’ fence and outhouses, 
Mr Gorway and Mr John Stone, 
two of the owners who had set 
out to see for themselves the 
damage to their overseer’s prem- 
ises, arrived there perspiring 
and dishevelled : they had been 
set upon, they said, in the lane 
leading to the Haye and had 
only escaped because the at- 
tackers, on some alarm, had 
made off after a short scuffle. 

John Bullock scratched his 
chin and surveyed them dole- 
fully, but remained silent as 
usual. The thought that was 
stirring slowly in his mind was, 
perhaps, better left unspoken 
anyway; for it was that his 
enemies had unwittingly done 
him a good turn at last. Him- 
self and the colliers might have 
had to endure their plaguing for 
a long time before any remedy 
appeared, but now that Mr 
Lane’s gang had begun to molest 
the coal-owners it seemed likely 
that something would be done 
about it. 

He was right, of course. 
When the owners had done 
spluttering and telling him how 
scandalous it was that a gentle- 
man of birth and position should 
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disturb the Queen’s peace, and 
that they could not visit their 
own coal-pit without danger to 
their lives, they assured him 
that Thomas Lane and _ his 
friends should shortly be made 
to answer for their behaviour 
at Stafford sessions. And—a 
promise much more comforting 
to the hearer—they declared that 
they would send down two or 
three servants to lodge with the 
overseer and help to protect the 
mine and house. 

John welcomed these rein- 
forcements, though it seemed 
that they might have come too 
late, because the enemy were 
persevering in their new harass- 
ing tactics at long range. People 
began to bring stories of how 
inoffensive men who had been 
with their horses to the Haye 
for coals—at threepence a horse- 
load, or twopence for a load 
of the cheaper ‘bag coals ’"— 
were waylaid on the homeward 
journey by those who cut open 
the sacks and spilt the coal, 
sending the buyers away empty- 
handed and warning them to 
find their fuel elsewhere in future. 
As these tales travelled about 
the neighbourhood, fewer and 
fewer customers appeared at 
Bentley Haye, and those who 
came were apt to creep in 
furtively at dusk, loading their 
sacks in haste, and reluctant to 
linger for gossip. The piles of 
coal stacked near the pithead 
grew higher each day. At the 
end of a fortnight—at nightfall 
on Monday, 27th October— 
Nicholas Tudman and Jim 
Hodgets, homeward bound with 

R 2 
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bags of coal, were attacked by 
several men who ambushed them 
in a spinney, and Tudman (so 
at least he insisted) barely 
escaped with his life. He had 
been narrowly missed, he said, 
by an arrow which hit and 
wounded his mare. After that, 
trade at the mine came almost 
to a standstill; but John and 
his miners worked on. 

They might have worked on 
indefinitely, stacking up moun- 
tainous heaps of coal until such 
time as Mr Wollaston and the 
syndicate could devise means for 
removing it, or for making the 
lanes safe for their customers. 
But, unluckily for John and 


his long-enduring little band of 
colliers, the exasperated Mr Lane 
had yet one more trick to play. 

Towards midnight on Monday, 


10th November, John Bullock 
was awakened by the persistent 
hooting of an owl. This was 
Strange in a man who could 
sleep without stirring through 
the crash of thunderstorms ; 
but the hooting was so piercing, 
so long-drawn-out, and so very 
close at hand, that John half 
suspected the ominous night- 
bird of having descended the 
chimney and found a perch on 
the foot of the bed. He crept 
out to the window and opened 
a shutter, admitting a broad 
bright ribbon of moonlight which 
fell full on his spouse, now 
sitting upright and adjuring him 
irritably to shoot the plaguey 
bird. Nor, any more than on 
that other eventful night just a 
month before, did John manage 
to explain to her that his only 
firearm was in the room below. 
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In fact the hooting of the 
owl—if owl it was—had ceased 
the instant John drew back the 
shutter, but it was not for that 
reason that he continued silent. 
He was looking at something 
that stood just beyond the 
jagged remains of his burnt 
fence, its lower part invisible 
behind the charred palings, but 
the upper half only too chillingly 
clear in the light of the moon. 
John stared at its white and 
motionless form, and could have 
persuaded himself that the chil- 
dren had been making a snow- 
man—if there had been any 
snow. His mouth, which he 
had opened to explain to Kate 
about the pistol, remained open 
merely because he had forgotten 
to shut it, and it was so dry that 
speech was out of his power. 
Not that it mattered; for his 
wife herself now came to the 
window and immediately began 
to scream. 

‘** What be that, John—beside 
the hawthorn tree ? ” 

But the object which held 
John’s paralysed gaze was cer- 
tainly not beside the hawthorn 
tree. As the meaning of Kate’s 
exclamation began to dawn 
upon him, he dragged his atten- 
tion away from the creature by 
the fence, to look where she 
was pointing. And there, out- 
lined against the hawthorn, was 
stationed another white form, 
duplicating the first. The sound 
that came from the overseer 
then could only be described 
as a groan. As he looked, 
appalled, from one ghostly visit- 
ant to the other, and anxiously 
beyond them into the night, it 
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seemed to him that at the far 
corner of what had been the 
hedge he could make out, though 
much less clearly, a third white 
figure, the exact replica of the 
others. Was the house, then, 
surrounded by spectres, he 
wondered. 

A movement behind them 
brought a hysterical shriek from 
Kate, but when John glanced 
over his shoulder into the moon- 
lit room he saw there only the 
three men whom the coal-owners 
had sent down to strengthen 
the garrison, and who lately 
had been sleeping in the room 
below. Their white scared faces 
showed that they also were 
aware of what was lurking out- 
side, and were no more in the 
mood to encounter it than was 
the overseer himself. The men 


pointed out of the window, but 
none of them spoke, and in the 
quiet John could hear no sound 
but the chattering of someone’s 


teeth. They gathered about 
him at the window and all five 
stood and watched, dumbly 
waiting for what was to happen 
next, and so absorbed in those 
white forms that they were 
only vaguely conscious of other, 
darker figures which moved con- 
tinually to and fro in the back- 
ground, between the coal-stacks 
and the mine. Every few 
minutes there was heard a faint 
rumbling sound as another load 
of coals was plunged back into 
the pit from which it had 
been lifted; but although the 
watchers heard the sound they 
scarcely realised its meaning. 
Then two female figures in black 
cloaks and high pointed hats 
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appeared, seemingly from no- 
where, between the fence and 
the house, and began to gyrate 
on their toes and gesticulate 
towards the building in a way 
that struck the onlookers with 
utter dread. 

* Tis a curse they are putting 
on the house,” said one of the 
men behind John, in a gruff 
whisper. It was the first word 
spoken by anyone since the 
garrison had come upstairs. 

Strangest of all in that Nov- 
ember night’s strange doings 
at Bentley Haye, as it seems at 
this remote distance of time, is 
the fact that the overseer and 
the three torgh men with him 
should have let themselves fall 
victims to so transparent a 
hoax, fully prepared as they 
all were for some new trick 
to be tried by the enemy at 
Bentley Hall. 

‘** Thomas Lane procured seven 
or eight persons, some disguised 
in women’s petticoats and some 
in white sheets, with weapons 
and armour, to besiege the 
hewse.: < .” Yes, but the 
words are those of Mr Thomas 
Wollaston and his fellow owners, 
addressed to a court of law 
some weeks later; and Mr 
Wollaston and his friends, after 
all, had not been called upon 
to be present when the weird 
women gyrated in the moon- 
light and forms like sheeted 
corpses stood guard over the 
dance. As for John Bullock, he 
may have guessed the truth even 
in those harrowing moments ; 
but what would have been the 
good of mere guessing? Even 
though he might be sure that 
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Thomas Lane was at the back 
of it all, how could he certainly 
know that these were only 
mummers and not real and 
potent witches whom Mr Lane 
had hired to do his business ? 
For John was an Elizabethan 


Kvery few minutes there came 
the rumbling sound, falling into 
the deep silence of the night as 
the coals themselves fell twenty 
feet down into the earth. John 
and the others understood it 
now, and knew that each low 
reverberation meant the un- 
doing of what past sweat and 
labour had won—coal “ with 
great charge gotten,’ as Mr 
Wollaston afterwards said bit- 
terly. For two hours and more 
the moon, riding the southern 
sky, gave light to the desperate 
work; for the coal-stacks had 
towered high. Through all that 
time the group indoors remained 
where they stood, and not one 
among them would have ven- 
tured a foot across the threshold 
to interfere, because the ghostly 
figures were still at their posts, 
the two weird females still at 
their antics. Sometimes the 
former were seen to glide to 
some new position, there to 
freeze into immobility again ; 
sometimes the women in the 
steeple hats stopped rotating 
and gesticulating, to sit awhile 
and trace figures on the ground. 
Bentley church clock was heard 
to strike one—to strike two— 
and still those crazy revellers 
were at their sport. But when 
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man, ready to endure any 
rough handling his enemies could 
inflict, and to stand his ground; 
but also a man whose stolid 
courage was not for an instant 
proof against the fear of the 
evil eye. 


the deep single note of the half- 
hour again chimed out across 
the sleeping forest of Cannock, 
they were gone. 

With the first grey light of 
morning John Bullock, too, was 
gone. He and Kate and the 


children carried away what they 
could, and the nag was loaded 
with the precious bedding. All 
the rest they counted well lost, 
provided only that they could put 


a dozen miles or more between 
themselves and the malevolent 
spirits of the Haye before the 
dreaded darkness came again. 

If John had stayed to make 
any inspection in the half-light, 
he must have taken with him 
the knowledge that the mine had 
been utterly wrecked in that 
night’s work. He may also 
have learned, later, that Mr 
Lane, with young Michael and 
some of the servants, were ali 
summoned to the assizes at 
Stafford, and were presently 
called up to London to answer 
before the Star Chamber itself. 
Wherever he had gone, the over- 
seer may have heard of these 
things; but of himself nothing 
further of any kind is known. 
For him and his wife, it may be 
hoped, the journey led to tran- 
quillity at last. 
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Thomas Wollaston and his 
partners opened new coal-pits 
and apparently continued to 
prosper; for a document of 
twenty years later shows some 
of them still in business and 
contracting to supply the town 
of Walsall with coal. As for 
Mr Lane and his brother Michael, 
they were duly fined for dis- 
turbing the peace, and although 
the master of Bentley Hall 
may possibly have thought 
the destruction of the coal-pit 
worth the price, his opinion 
has not remained on record. 
In ‘Leicester’s Commonwealth,’ 
that anonymous work of the 
period which contains so bitter 
an attack on the royal favourite, 
there is a reference to a Mr Lane 
(not otherwise identified) whom 
Leicester is said to have brought 
into “disgrace and bare for- 
tune’ because of a grudge he 
bore towards him. It may be 
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that, in the end, the sufferings 
of John Bullock did not go 
unrequited. 

Seventy years afterwards, 
when Miss Jane Lane set out 
from her home at Bentley Hall 
to ride to Bristol accompanied 
by a serving-man whose homely 
clothes concealed the fugitive 
Charles Stuart, King of England, 
there are likely to have been 
stretches of the long journey 
when the young attendant could 
venture to draw abreast of his 
companion and pass the hours in 
talk. It is tempting to think 
that, somewhere on that his- 
toric ride, Jane may have told 
the dark young man beside her 
an old family tale: the story 
of the unlucky overseer of 
Bentley Haye, and of her great- 
grandfather Thomas Lane, who 


also, in his day, had tried his 
skill at impersonation and the 
art of dressing up. 
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** AND how many shall we be 
when we’re all there?” asked 
the Deciding Factor. 

“Probably about four hun- 
dred,” I told her. 

**Good heavens! four hundred 
ornithologists in one gaggle ? 
I always thought one was quite 
enough for a lifetime.” She 
looked at me. ‘And shall I 
have to pretend to be one 
myself ? ”’ 

** Yes,’ I said, “ you'll have 
to sign on as one, but I expect 
there’ll be a good many other 
women in the same category. 
You can put up a very good 
bluff. I’ve seen you!” 

“Tve always wanted to see 
Sweden,’ said the Deciding 
Factor, ‘‘ though hardly in that 
company. I do hope there 
won't be a lot of Latin names.” 
And she went off humming— 


‘““My mother said that I 
should 

Stray with the birdmen in the 
wood ” 


never 


to the tune of “ Lili Marlene.”’ 
We were to come to Uppsala, 
which is in Central Sweden, by 
perhaps the most arduous route, 
that is by way of the Hook and 
Hamburg, Flensburg, Copen- 
hagen, and Malmé. There is, 
as Stevenson insisted, no way 
more vivid of seeing countries 
than from a railway train, and 
not even the prospect of five 
Customs’ barriers, and five suc- 


cessive currencies, daunted us 
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on that June Sunday when we 
turned the car up from the 
Avon valley and breasted at 
last the stream of London out- 
ward bound in the sunshine. 
The City, inhabited only by 
cats and bored policemen, was a 
strange sight to country dwellers, 
but the porter at Liverpool 
Street was, most unexpectedly, 
a Dane called Jorgensen, who 
promised to meet us and help 
us with the luggage in the 
evening. I had clothed myself 


on the assumption that within 
the next ten days I should be in 
the Arctic Cirele, and as I sat and 
sweated in the train going down 


to Harwich, I regretted it more 
than a little. We had lunched 
in a quiet house in a London 
park, where most of London 
seemed to be lying half-naked 
beside the Serpentine. Our host, 
in deference to our ornithological 
future, had explained to us on 
whose orders the cormorants 
had so suddenly disappeared 
from St James’s Park, and why 
there were no shrubs for: birds 
to nest in in Hyde Park—“ you 
never know what you will find 
in them in the morning.” 

The flaming June weather 
continued next day. As the 
train went through Holland we 
watched the horses huddled head 
to tail in the shadeless fields, 
and took in the sights of the 
country one by one—a pig in a 
sort of night-shirt to keep the 
flies off him, old men reflectively 
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sharpening scythes with a foot- 
long rubber or munching their 
‘levenses ’ under an apple tree, 
a heron forging out of a dyke 
almost under the train, or a 
cuckoo flitting over a reed-bed 
with evil intentions. It was 
impossible to imagine, on that 
peaceful summer morning, where 
people were even sitting at 
meals on the platform at Utrecht, 
that Holland had been a scene 
of fighting just over five years 
before. Everywhere were men 
at work in blue shirts, who 
realised, even in the big open 
fields, that “‘ half a proper gar- 
dener’s work is done upon his 
knees.”” Everywhere was in- 
dustry, neatness, order. If it 
was true, as they had told me 
in 1945, that the Germans had 
removed a good deal of ‘“ the 


top spit’ of Holland and trans- 
planted it into Germany, the 
Dutch seemed to have got it 


back again. The hay was 
cocked and wheat was tall and 
already in the ear. We were 
given a marvellous lunch, which 
included coffee, smoked salmon, 
roast chicken, bananas, choco- 
late éclairs, and cheese; nearly 
all those things which are, to 
judge by results, considered so 
bad for the English economy, 
especially in trains. 

We breakfasted in English 
currency, we lunched in Dutch, 
and we dined in German, and as 
by that time we had run out of 
what little German money we 
had taken for the journey, we 
paid our bill that evening in a 
sort of algebra invented and 
controlled by the head waiter. 
The German Control Commission 
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does not encourage visitors. We 
had been warned by the fact 
that we had been unable to pay 
for our transit visas by cheque 
in London, a form of currency 
somewhat widely recognised at 
the present time. The Customs 
at Harwich and again at the 
Hook had treated us as travellers 
anxious to enjoy the pleasures 
of a foreign land. Not so the 
Germans. At Bentheim the 
entire train was emptied on to 
the platform at noon on a 
blazing day, and we queued for 
half an hour to file through a 
grubby office, where innumer- 
able Germans plied rubber 
stamps on our passports and 
seemed vaguely anxious to em- 
phasise their nuisance value 
rather than to check what was 
going on. It was not such a far 
cry from the days of my youth 
when I had bought a postage 
stamp, in Géttingen, from a 
uniformed official wearing a 
sword, and had been nearly 
jailed in 1911 for jumping a 
tennis-net on a public court. 

‘“‘ I suppose that’s what comes 
to us from winning the war!” 
said the Deciding Factor fiercely 
as we sweltered back at last to 
our carriage. It was small com- 
fort to see the rolling-stock 
rotting in the stations and the 
still visible scars of war along 
the line and in Hamburg. 

Nor was it over. At Flens- 
burg they kept us waiting for 
forty-five minutes, and inspected 
our passports five several times, 
though this time we were made 
to remain in the carriages, be- 
cause it was so obviously much 
cooler and more pleasant on 
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the platform. It was in fact 
11.15 P.M. before we shook off 
the shackles of Germany from us 
and came into civilisation again. 

The huge station hall at 
Copenhagen seems at first sight 
to contain almost everything 
except a theatre and a picture 
gallery. Beside it, Charing Cross 
or Waterloo is a slum, and if it 
had not been for a tout who 
wanted to show me the sights 
at 6.30 A.M., I should have liked 
to spend the morning there, 
exploring. By the time I re- 
turned to the platform, where 
I hoped to find the Deciding 
Factor dressed and ready for 
coffee, it was rather a shock 
to discover that both she and 
the train had disappeared com- 
pletely ; but I ran them down 
on a siding about three hundred 
yards away. 

The Malmé ferry swallows 
whole trains, three or four at a 
time, in its capacious maw, and 
gets in and out of harbour with 
less fuss than many people 
would take to unbeach a punt. 
We breakfasted at last in a 
vast glass apartment on the 
upper deck, with a shining sound 
as far as the eye could see, 
though the rest of the passengers 
seemed less anxious to admire 
the view than to queue up for 
duty-free tobacco in the kiosks 
on deck. 

Then came Sweden, an ‘ end- 
less tune’ of conifer forests and 
shining blue lakes and neat 
enclaves of pale-green cultiva- 
tion ‘ repeated and re-repeated ’ 
in the sunshine for several hun- 
dred miles. When you have 
seen half an hour of it, most 
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people would say that you had 
seen the lot. Real birds were 
few, but it was fun trying to 
identify the ornithologists, male 
and female, from among the 
variegated crowd on the train. 
We were not very successful. 
We arrived at Uppsala, which 
is the Oxford of Sweden, at 
9.30 P.M., travel-stained and 
rather apprehensive, to be 
greeted by a charming sunburnt 
youth, who took us to an 
‘apartment’ (well suited to 
ornithologists, for it was at 
tree-top level in a quiet square), 
gave us tea and a supper of 
hors @eeuvres, then showed us 
round the town in the dusk. 
Everywhere were lilacs in full 
scent and bloom. I cannot 
imagine any undergraduate or 
graduate of Oxford taking as 
much trouble over a stray pair 
of migrants as that, but the 
Swedes have a massive polite- 
ness. In the smallest shops 
they will have a very good try 
at speaking English to the bar- 
barian who tries to buy from 
them. We found next morning 
we were in a city with no police, 
no touts, no noise, and no roar 
of motor-cars. Even bazaar- 
sellers in the market and queues 
of children sight-seeing are 
hushed decorously without effort. 
Nine-tenths of the populace 
move about silently on bicycles. 
As these bicycles are all taxed 
and have number-plates, theft 
is presumably not so popular as 
in England, and they are left 
unlocked in large numbers at 
all points of vantage, such as 
railway stations. We were told 
of an American whose leg some- 
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one pulled mildly by assuring 
him that when you wanted to 
go anywhere in Sweden, you 
just took a bicycle, rode to your 
destination, and left it there. 
He did so, and suddenly found 
himself, to his own horror and 
that of his Consul - General, 
arrested for no less than six 
successive bicycle thefts in 
twenty-four hours. 

Il was awakened by bird-song 
at 1.30 a.m. to find that the sky 
was already rosy, and that it 
was light enough to read. We 
had been told that we should 
get breakfast next morning in a 
dark and ancient building on 
the ‘ second floor.’ Our guide’s 
English, alas! did not envisage 
the fact that the first floor in 
English parlance is really the 
second, as you enter, so we 


found ourselves in a dark library 


explaining by signs to a flustered 
and elderly lady professor that 
we wanted something to eat. 
As she had obviously nothing to 
offer us but books and parch- 
ments, we retreated to a hotel 
not far away, where we ate 
abundantly for about five 
shillings. It is the pleasant 
Swedish custom to give you a 
range of cold dishes on which to 
blunt your appetite before you 
come to eggs or fish. We 
wandered round the town, in- 
credibly clean and quiet and 
orderly, though the river looks 
as if it was also the main drain. 
Mallard and black-headed gulls 
dozed quietly on it within ten 
yards of passers-by, and when 
we sat among the lilacs outside 
the railway station to read a 
paper, a pair of pied fiy-catchers 
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were busy at their nest above 
our heads. Even the railway 
refreshment rooms, with their 
shining spoons and clean table- 
cloths and flowers, make our 
own ‘ look like a bargain base- 
ment,’ as the Deciding Factor 
summed it up to me; “if the 
British Railways could come 
over and see all this, they would 
feel like the Queen of Sheba, 
with no more strength left in 
them.” 

In the evening we drank beer 
outside a pleasant hotel in a 
garden of lilacs while an Aryan 
orchestra played violins. Every- 
where again was order and 
rectitude, except perhaps among 
private soldiers, who discarded 
their caps and tunics and belts 
where they sat and then climbed 
into uniform again with much 
combing of their hair. 

One ornithologist does not 
make a Congress, but by the 
time we got back to the centre 
of things, the migration was 
thickening. Gorged ornitholo- 
gists sat on seats outside the 
Hotel Gillet, staring into vacancy 
like cormorants on a post. Keen- 
eyed ornithologists, who could 
detect at half a mile a marsh- 
warbler by its song or a buzzard 
by its shape high in air, failed 
hopelessly to identify whether 
they were giving the waitress 
ten or twenty-five Shy 
ornithologists watched, bright- 
eyed as robins from shelter, 
where their bolder subspecies 
were repairing for food or 
a bath. Hearty ornithologists 
studied the great twin-towers 
of the cathedral, not from any 
feeling for its architecture but 
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to make certain that no swifts 
or black redstarts were nesting 
in them. 

And everywhere were female 
ornithologists, from one in a 
dirndl’ and 3 sort of gipsy 
costume, who was rumoured to 
have walked all the way from 
Bavaria without changing her 
clothes, to slightly bored wives 
who had hitherto looked on 
bird-watching as a good port- 
able hobby luring their hus- 
bands away from the more 
dangerous pursuits of wine and 
women. Other wives, angry as 
eaglets, waited forlornly in some 
eyrie while their husbands were 
out chasing birds in the forest 
all around Uppsala. They con- 
fided to each other what they 
had paid for things. They had 
come out to see Sweden and 
enjoy a ‘party,’ not to listen 
to discourses on ‘ experimental 
analyses of the stimuli releasing 
the begging response in herring- 
gull chicks.’ They could have 
made a pretty good guess with- 
out the resources of Science. 

All shapes were there, tall 
and short, lean and fat, dowdy 
and very dressy. But most of 
them wore binoculars round their 
necks even at meals, owing, 
I think, mainly to the im- 
memorial distrust of mankind 
which once made a Gunner 
murmur to me in the war, 
“T only had one pair of field- 
glasses pinched in Eighth Army 
and that was at a conference 
where there was no one present 
under the rank of full Colonel!” 

Diverse though they were, 
however, some _ twenty - seven 
subspecies of homo ornithologicus, 
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all with different plumage and 
food and feeding habits, they 
adapted themselves very speedily 
to the excellent Swedish meals, 
just as you may see in Bur- 
mese forests a score of allied 
species with queer names 
guzzling and fluttering and 
squabbling round an aralia tree. 
Most ate their cheese in the 
Swedish way at the beginning 
of the meal, for example: the 
subspecies britannicus insisted on 
keeping it till the end. 

My admiration for our Swedish 
hosts grew with our growing 
congregation. In the office, Fru 
Lundberg, the assistant secre- 
tary, neatly dressed in black 
and surrounded by divers comely 
maidens, dealt multi - lingually 
with the demands, ranging from 
the muddled to the outrageous, 
of all comers. About two or 
three hundred of us proposed to 
journey in the next week, some 
to Lapland, some to Jamtland, 
Gottland, Oland, and _ other 
places hundreds of miles away. 
We were as helpless in the 
matter as fledgling cuckoos. We 
wanted everything from postage- 
stamps and meal- tickets to 
sleeper reservations. We were 
dealt with politely in our own 
tongues, and even our washing 
was arranged for us, as imper- 
ceptibly as the moult of a bird. 
My heart bled for that harassed 
secretariat, which never flinched 
or ceased smiling for nine exas- 
perating hours a day. 

And when it came to the 
opening of the Congress, the 
Secretary, a Swedish professor 
of embryology, took over from 
the President (whose sole lan- 
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guage was English) and wel- 
comed us in fluent English, 
French, Dutch, Italian, and 
German with such skill that to 
me, the unilingual hearer, each 
might have been his own mother 
tongue. 

For the next few days, lec- 
tures and papers enwrapped us. 
There were immensely learned 
treatises on ‘ speciation,’ full of 
the modern jargon about barriers 
and refuges and ecological niches. 
There were two films of the 
Canadian Arctic which were 
so beautiful and exciting that 
everyone wished to stay on, 
as ‘ movie fans’ are said to do, 
for the next performance. There 
was a long film which displayed 
the architectural glories of Khat- 
mandhu and, ineongruously 
enough, diplomats in toppers 
being received in the barbaric 
splendour of a Nepalese court. 
And in between the films were 
a host of earnest lecturers each 
riding his hobby-horse and de- 
fining, as precisely as a Gallup 
poll, by graphs and leaded 
columns and diagrams and dots 
on a map, avian psychology and 
avian territorial claims and the 
exact number of birds passing 
high in air on migration over a 
given spot or inhabiting a square 
mile of forest. 

Tlistenedaghast. They seemed 
as sure of themselves and their 
conclusions as if each bird had 
had its number painted on its 
back like a football player. 
And I thought of myself, walk- 
ing day after day through an 
area of open downland occupied 
by partridges, and how I could 
never be sure that the birds 
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I saw at A. yesterday were the 
birds I saw today at A. + 100 
yards (quite apart from the 
days when they did not seem 
to be there at all). 

It reminded me of the Lanca- 
shire miner in C. E. Montague’s 
tale who, when assured that a 
certain dog’s bark was worse 
than his bite, replied, “ Ay, 
I know that, ahl reet. But 
does dog know?” I wondered 
if some of these birds knew or 
guessed how precisely they had 
been systematised unto seventy 
times seven. If they did... 
but birds, unfortunately, cannot 
stnile. 

We slipped into and out of 
the lectures all day in the 
cinema. One of the shyer orni- 
thologists, tiptoeing in in the 
dark, sat for half an hour in 


an empty auditorium, imagining 
that the others must have gone 
out for a short break. Herded 


out at last by an indignant 
caretaker, he was horrified to 
find that he had been sitting 
expectantly in the wrong hall, 
one marked very clearly on the 
portico in foot-high letters, 
“* SEXUAL-FILM.” 

When lectures palled, we went 
out into the forest nearby, on 
what the Americans called 
‘birding.’ It was a pleasant 
mixed terrain, with dense woods 
of poplar and spruce and larch 
growing among rocky outcrops, 
and below the trees, lilies of the 
valley, wild strawberries, juniper, 
heather, and dwarf roses. With 
its pale greenness and the clean 
sandy farms running up between 
the woods, it reminded me of 
the Shan States. And the birds 
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were equally bewildering. Here 
were wood-larks and red-backed 
shrikes, which rarely nest in 
Britain north of the Wash, but 
here were breeding commonly 
in what must have been the 
latitude of Fair Isle, and young 
fieldfares in parties in the marsh 
meadows. And when I invaded 
the silent forest, though it was 
close to a farm, an old hen 
capercailzie forged her way out 
at me from under a tree and 
ran clucking all round me with 
beating wings to lure me from 
her young ones. 

On Sunday we ‘embussed’ at 
7 A.M., the halt, the lame, and, 
I suspect, a few of the blind, 
and drove seventy miles through 
a country of corn and fir-woods 
to a steamer. It was a bitterly 
cold day with a strong east 
wind, and I was astounded at 
the variety of plumages we 
donned, from Grenfell suits, 
duffel coats, bush-shirts, mac- 
kinaws, college blazers, and 
flannel trousers or tweeds, down 
to the smart lounge suits and 
black diplomatic hats of museum 
pundits. There was even one 
young man whose principal in- 
teguments consisted of a camera, 
a pair of exiguous shorts, and 
the beard of a minor prophet. 
We looked varied as the 
silver-ring at a race-meeting, ex- 
cept for the enormous batteries 
of field-glasses and telescopes. 

As the steamer thumped down 
the sound, aloud-speaker boomed 
from the bridge where one 
of our guides was installed. 
“ Attention, please, ladies and 
gentlemen! On our left we 
have several pairs of Melanitta 


as 
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fusca, and beyond a Mergus 
merganser. The gulls following 
the ship are Larus argentatus.” 
The ship listed heavily as all the 
port batteries of binoculars came 
into action and the crowd surged 
to the rail. But the captain 
must have said something to 
the announcer ; for he trimmed 
the ship very neatly and quickly 
by booming, ‘“‘ Attention, please! 
Attention, please! On our right 
we have the breeding-ground of 
Tringa glareola.”’ The starboard 
batteries came simultaneously 
into action, and raked the silent 
fir-woods on the shore, but the 
wood-sandpipers were wise and 
kept themselves to themselves. 
Meanwhile, the forgetful among 
us racked their memory over 
whether Melanitta meant a 
scoter or a long-tailed duck, 
while their wives murmured, 
‘““What’s that one, John?” and 
went on with their knitting. 

The real aces of the ornitho- 
logical world, to whom birds 
were no longer birds but prob- 
lems of taxonomy and adminis- 
tration, huddled in the saloon 
and kept themselves alive on 
coffee. It was a bitter day and 
they had found their ‘ ecological 
niche’ as neatly as any other 
species. 

The 


widened into a 


bay 
succession of densely wooded 
islands, some with chalets and 


yacht - anchorages, others as 
silent as the fir-woods. Birds 
were everywhere, though velvet 
scoters, big and black with their 
white wing-bar, and the smaller 
tufted ducks were the most 
common. 

A cross-section of 


the talk 
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around was varied and peculiar; 
for most of the world from Pole 
to Pole seemed to have been 
covered by some member of the 
congregation in pursuit of birds. 
It ran something like this :-— 

“Yes, I’ve only once smoked 
opium. I had six pipes when 
I was very full of liquor after a 
Chinese dinner, and they had no 
effect on me at all.” 

“Tm just crazy about that 
pipit !”’ 

*“ Are you sure it isn’t a hen 
goosander ? ”’ 

“We should like the next 
Congress in Dehra Dun, but our 
war in Kashmir is costing us 
seven lakhs a day !”’ 

** Oh, I thought that was over 
long ago.” 

“ What's that one, John ? ” 

“What on earth’s that? 


About three fingers right of the 


oyster-catcher on the big rock?” 

“Yes, they’re the most de- 
licious crackers. They’re made 
at Tunbridge Wells, England. 
I'm going to get me another 
can to take up to Ah-bis-ko.” 

“Buzzard, you say? Are you 
sure it isn’t a rough-legged?”’ 

“If a woman asks me what a 
bird is which she’s seen, I 
always tell her that she’s been 
lucky enough to see Pseudornis 
syntheticus and that it’s very 
rare!” 

“Yes, I never got up the 
Hukawng farther than Maing- 
kwan, but there’s a lovely swamp 
farther in where it may be . . .” 

“That? Oh, he’s the chap 
who found the bristle-thighed 
curlew in Alaska. Pretty good 
show. - 

** What’s that one, John ?”’ 
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“T think” (this from a preser- 
vation expert) “ we shall have 
to do something tomorrow about 
the great bustard, but the pink- 
headed duck can probably take 
sare of itself.” 

Eventually we took on a pilot, 
and soon the steamer nosed in 
to a quay on a densely wooded 
islet. The halt stayed on board, 
but most of us surged over the 
side to warm ourselves on shore. 
Some slipped away from the 
crowd, but the densest croco- 
dile, two hundred strong, went 
off with a guide to see a sea- 
eagle’s eyrie which had not been 
occupied for two years. They 
were, I think, lucky to view the 
eagles, who may perhaps have 
realised how wise they had been 
to move to another island. 

There can be few more 
desolate and windswept places 
in Sweden than the outer sound 
of the Norrtallje Archipelago—a 
fringe of innumerable islets big 
and small, rocky and densely 
wooded, which look out across 
dancing waves towards Finland 
and presumably Russia. Our 
guide assured me that the eagle 
owl used to breed there, but had 
been exterminated in the war. 
They looked as lonely as the 
islands of the Sunderbuns or 
Mergui, and I suspect that a 
silent, nocturnal bird, even one 
of great size, could still defy 
any attempts to pin down its 
movements there for centuries 
to come, though I cannot 
imagine that any mammals have 
managed to colonise the islands, 
as have the wind-blown trees and 
one or two species of small birds. 

The last trip taken by our 
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circus, before our coveys: split 
up, was even more impressive. 
We started in five charabancs 
at midnight and for once it 
was reasonably dark after heavy 
rain. We roared northwards 
for thirty miles, and as the wan 
day came we debussed and 
split into parties, distinguished 
by numbered boards marked 
very plainly SmENcE. It made 
no difference. Even a hundred 
ornithologists in a gaggle are as 
voluble as greylags, and above 
the clamour could be heard the 
occasional head-on crashes of 
our two principal entomologists, 
both rather short-sighted but 
both claiming the same insect. 
A short walk through the pines 
brought us to a lake on which 
cranes could sometimes be seen. 
All we heard and saw were 
some curlews which whistled at 
us with a wild surmise, while 
snipe drummed overhead and 
sedge - warblers gabbled abuse 
mildly from the reeds. 

Once again I marvelled at the 
prismatic medley of ‘ sports 
clothes’ worn on the trip. There 
were people with enormous ruck- 
sacks, as if they expected to 
camp at any moment; people 
with snow-white tennis shoes ; 
people in green uniforms, in 
mackintoshes of startling white 
and blue; and even a few 
wore scarlet shirts, as the deer- 
hunters in Michigan do, to avoid 
being shot by their own side. 
And there was one wise old 
gentleman, whose deceptively 
mild appearance belied his not- 
able explorations. His immense 
hat and veil suggested a lady 
about to take a swarm of bees. 
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But he had been in Ungava and 
knew what mosquitoes could be 
like. Later I envied him; for 
the Swedish mosquitoes are like 
the hosts of Midian all through 
the daylight hours, and to them 
* djungl-oil,’ as it is called locally, 
seems merely to act as an 
aperitif before they drink your 
blood. 

We trailed back to the buses 
after an abortive attempt by 
our guide, who had a sense of 
humour all his ow: lead a 
few volunteers across the lagoon 
in case we might “put up 
some birds for the otbers to 
see.’ This minor foray ended 
speedily ; for the water was not 
only very cold but thigh-deep 
in places. We rallied damply 
on the roadside, where a very 
early bird was catching the 
ornithological worm by selling 
hot-dogs. This led the New 
Zealand representative to make 
remarks about only hot - dogs 
and Englishmen going forth in 
the midnight sun. As we were 
eating, there were wild shouts of 
“A crane! a crane !’’—though 
one pontiff corrected it firmly to 
‘Gris, which led at least three 
women to ask me, “ What kind 
of a goose was that ?”’ 

At 2 A.M. we ‘ re-embussed ’ 
and drove for an hour down 
silent by-roads. We had been 
warned that we might see elk, 
and at last our guide in the 
front of the bus detected one in 
the thin scrub beside the road. 
The atmosphere inside was by 
now pretty thick. Frenzied 
rubbings of it off the starboard 
windows by a forest of hands 
must, I fear, have made the elk 
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think that the whole bus was 
waving to him ; for he said fare- 
well very speedily and only 
about two people could say 
they viewed him. 

A few minutes later another 
elk obligingly crossed the road 
in front. The three bow seats 
in our bus clamoured excitedly 
and rose to their feet as if 
pulled by a string, so that those 
behind them, myself included, 
are still unable to admit that 
they ever saw a live elk. 

We disembarked at last in an 
area of deep forests interspersed 
with lakes. The leading wave 
of the attack charged down from 
the bus to the lakeside, like 
hounds turning out of kennels, 
and I was in time to see a white- 
tailed eagle (as rare as any bird 
in our own islands) flapping 


leisurely away from somewhere 


far out in the reeds. Then we 
formed column of crocodile again 
and started out into the wilder- 
ness, like the Children of Israel 
led by an ornithological Moses. 
The keener ones crept ahead of 
the guide, with their glasses at 
the ready and their hands up 
to hush the rest, trying in vain 
to detect the note of the willow- 
tit or the nutcracker above the 
incessant dawn-chorus of the 
halt, the blind, the merely con- 
versational, and the botanists, 
of whom we seemed to have 
some voluble specimens. 

Once we heard a nutcracker’s 
note, but no one saw it. Once 
we were shown the nesting-hole 
of a black woodpecker in which 
a golden-eye was said to have 
hatched its young. It was no 
mean feat for a large duck to 
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shoot such a small goal day 
after day, 45 feet up on a bare 
trunk, with nothing to cling 
to. Now and again a flitting 
snipe-like form over the tree- 
tops revealed a green sandpiper. 
Sometimes the leading files of 
the crocodile detected a bird. 
Those in front cried “‘ Buzzard!” 
or “Slavonian!” while those 
behind cried “‘ Hawk!” or went 
on reminiscing. But it must be 
confessed that the combined 
scrutiny of 80 eyes and 40 pairs 
of field-glasses sent most of the 
local birds wilting into retire- 
ment, except an occasional diver, 
who wisely kept far out on the 
lake. 

My heart bled again for our 
guides, who obviously knew the 
local birds well, and had marked 
what nests they had found with 
strips of confetti hung on trees. 
What they thought of this poly- 
glot rabble they were leading 
I cannot imagine. I tried to 
picture a similar horde loosed 
on one of our Own puny sanctu- 
aries like Hickling or Horsey or 
Ravenglass. ‘* What would you 
do,” I asked my companion, 
“if you had to lead this mob 
in England?” ‘I should have 
wanted to go back for a shot- 
gun and do a bit of weeding- 
out,’’ he replied. 

About six hours later we 
converged, dirty and unshaven, 
for breakfast in a hotel called 
the Dannemora Hotel. What 
the regular Dannemoran visitors 
thought of us is not, happily, on 
record. In my haste I invited 
the Teuton woman in the gipsy 
costume (who was said to have 
tramped to Uppsala trom Berch- 
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tesgaden) to take a vacant place 
at our table. It was a mistake. 
Before anyone could blink she 
had whisked the remaining five 
slices of cheese off the plate and 
cleared to the last potato the 
only dish of meat which we had 
so far managed to obtain. The 
rest of us waited speechless 
while she ate. A Fabian, seeing 
her gobble, would have built 
up an elaborate theory about 
‘starving Germany.’ But as 
I looked at the muscles on her 
brown and grimy forearm, I 
was only conscious of one thing, 
thet I never proposed to give 
her a chance to hit me. 


Our sole satisfaction as we 


breakfasted was that the birds 
we had seen, round whose nests 
we had ploughed long furrows, 
were now presumably at peace, 


if no odlogist at the tail of the 
crocodile had seized his oppor- 
tunity and filched their eggs. 
But the one thing certain was 
that no one was likely to go 
back seven or eight miles to 
verify that. 

On our last night, before we 
split up on our several ways to 
Lapland and Jimtland and 
Southern Sweden, the Lord 
Lieutenant of Uppland enter- 
tained us all at a banquet in 
Vasa Castle. The Castle is an 
awesome building at least four 
hundred years old, through 
whose vast and lofty stone 
corridors Hamlet might suitably 
have strayed. On this, the only 
state occasion of our journey, 
our hordes attempted to merge 
into some form of breeding- 
plumage. There were picture 
hats and fur tippets and holland 
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dresses and lounge suits, and 
even the young Swiss Apostle 
in the beard discarded his shorts. 
Instead he wore ‘ plus - fours,’ 
but left his sunburnt legs still 
bare. We sat down, four or 
five hundred strong, in a vast 
hall, below magnificent paint- 
ings, and consumed beer, 
Schnapps and hors @’euvres, and 
listened to speeches. I had 
guessed that we were a cosmo- 
politan lot, but now I found 
myself surrounded by (a) a 
Swede domiciled in the Argen- 
tine, (b) a Swiss doctor who had 
collected birds in the Jav: 
Straits, (c) two Dutchmen, (d) a 
Dane, and (e) a young English- 
man. We all took birds for 
granted, but both the Dutchmen 
and the Swede had much to say 
sotto voce to me about ‘ Yermans,’ 
whom they obviously regarded 
as the carrion crows of Europe. 
And then, believe it or not, they 
nearly came to blows because 
the Swede insisted that, while 
all Seandinavia was a breeding- 
sanctuary for ducks, the Dutch 
kept duck-decoys and wrung 
the necks of over 200,000 
of their precious fowl a year. 
Even ornithologically, the United 
Nations seemed rather a distant 
vision. 

Politics pass, but women and 
song endure. Before my neigh- 
bours came to blows, a party of 
students came marching in and 
sang to us in perfect harmony. 
Their hair might have been long, 
but their voices were clear and 
virile. And when the tables 
were cleared after our meal, 
they came in again, each with 
a girl, and showed us Swedish 
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folk-dancing. All dances, the 
world over, from the Kachin 
Hills to Harlem or the Palla- 
dium, are much the same, com- 
binations of a few simple steps 
and movements; but these male 
dancers were as light as feathers 
and did not lack muscle. In 
England the steps would have 
been accomplished by lizard- 
like young men in evening dress. 
These wore white knee-breeches 
and red tunics, and the girls had 
aprons and white sleeves. All 
looked as if they could row or 
ski or climb a mountain-side. 
And they were conducted by a 
fiddler in a queer embroidered 
night-cap. 

Beside them, the Morris 
dancing I had seen in England 
looked as unreal as croquet 


beside polo. 
The Deciding Factor and my- 


self left them still dancing at 
1 A.M., and were quickly in- 
volved, willy-nilly, in a scene 
with a bird. Outside the Castle, 
beside a little privet hedge 
flood-lit in our honour, was a 
group, headed by a zoologist of 
international repute, listening in 
utter bewilderment to a song. 
Again and again it came from 
the privet in the cool dark, 
four or five notes ending in a 
brief trill, which reealled to 
some the nightingale and to me 
that gorgeous skulker, the iora, 
which sings in the hottest day- 
time from the bushes round old 
Burmese pagodas. Some said 
it was a pied fly-catcher, the 
others they said, nay. The 
international zoologist thought 
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it might be a _ sprosser, 
thrush - nightingale, if 
sprosser had been known to 
occur in Uppland. The expert 
from the British Museum con- 
fessed himself beaten. _ Myself, 
guessing wildly about the trill, 
suggested an icterine warbler, 
which I knew I had never heard. 
Messengers went off hot - foot 
to drag from the Castle some 
Swedish expert on bird dialects. 

The bird went on singing, 
very clearly and sweetly, as if 
unaware that he had two most 
distinguished zoologists really 
hot and bothered. Then from 
the Castle a rather scruffy little 
‘Yerman’ emerged. He listened 
for a few seconds and said 
negligently, ‘‘ Gartenrotschwanz.” 

** What ? ”’ said the pundits. 

“ Phenicurus phenicurus,”’ 
said the German curtly, which, 
being interpreted, is the common 
redstart, a bird whose only 
claim to distinction in England 
is that it is rarely, if ever, heard 
singing at night. 

Duly punctured, we went our 
way home to bed. One of our 
companions was a philosopher. 
“T can’t help thinking,” he con- 
fided, and perhaps it was the 
Schnapps that had unbridled 
him, ‘‘ that bird-watching is like 
trout-fishing. You really ought 
to do it quite alone.” 

I agreed. Whatever bird had 
been singing in the privet hedge 
under the arc-lights and the 
giare of ‘ mass - observation’ 
must have been indulging in a 
mild avian leg-pull. But, as I 
said before, birds cannot smile. 
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BY JOHN SAVILE. 


‘* After your fling 
Watch for the sting.”’ 


THE view across the river and 
up the valley past Chakdarra 
reminded me of a quiet glen 
over which the Lamachan Hill 
casts its shadow, and from which 
Loch Trool can be seen shimmer- 
ing to the west. The November 
sun was warm, and all was 
peaceful. 

“In my country,” said Yusuf 
Khan, as though he read my 
thoughts, ‘‘ there is much law- 
lessness. One must always be 
awake.” 


“You would prefer to live 


here, in the 
asked. 

“No, sahib,’ the Pathan 
answered. ‘* Here one may sleep, 
and die without waking.” 

“You prefer action, Yusuf?” 
The Civil Administrator spoke 
without opening his eyes. 

“Indeed, sahib,”’ the man 
from the hills answered. ‘ ‘ The 
bold man is not bitten by the 
snake,’ thus spoke my master, 
Shinshin Sahib.”’ 

Mahomed Yusuf Khan turned 
and strode down the hill and 
across the river. We watched 
him until he disappeared inside 
the fort. 

‘‘Shinshin Sahib?” I queried. 

The Civil Administrator 
roused himself and looked at 


Malakand?” I 
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his watch. ‘“ A most remark- 
able character,” he said. ‘ His 
name was St John Straker— 
hence ‘Shinshin’ Sahib.” 

The Civil Administrator filled 
his pipe, and I lay back in the 
grass. 

‘A most remarkable man,”’ 
he repeated. “A brave man 
and true—but an inveterate 
practical joker.” 

He puffed awhile at his pipe, 
and my gaze was momentarily 
held by a group of Gurkhas en- 
deavouring to stone some fish. 

‘** Do go on,” I prompted him. 
‘“* You excite my interest.” 

The Civil Administrator 
chuckled to himself. ‘‘ Although 
I knew him well,” he said, “ I 
don’t know all, perhaps not 
even half the tales about him. 
You see, he never spoke about 
himself.” 

He gazed up into the clear 
sky and sighed deeply. “I’ve 
got time, I think,’ he said 
slowly, ‘“‘to introduce you to 
him, and tell you of his arrival 
in this country. Perhaps I may 
tell you more.” 


St John Straker loved excite- 
ment (the Civil Administrator 
said), and he was intolerant of 
the pettiness that attends all 
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stereotyped policy. Periodically 
he would initiate some fantastic 
jest, and the village, or the 
town, or wherever his battalion 
happened to be, would be laid 
by the heels. How he escaped 
court martial was a mystery to 
all who did not appreciate his 
mentality. 

Eventually, after the Second, 
and the Third, and the Fourth 
Battalions of his regiment had 
tried, and failed, to tame him, 
he was posted to India to join 
the First Battalion, which was 
then at Mhow. 

The Commanding Officer had 
been forewarned of Straker’s 
idiosyncrasies, and much sound 
advice had been sent from Eng- 
land. The Colonel, however, 
was an autocratic man; he 
considered himself well able 


to cope with any high-spirited 


subaltern, and the advice was 
disregarded. The men called 
him ‘ Black Jack,’ a name which 
suited both his appearance and 
his nature. 

Straker, however, gave little 
trouble at first, and, as the cold 
weather gave place to the hot, 
he developed a passion for pig- 
sticking—and the Mess sighed 
with relief. Each week-end he 
rode far and hard with the 
Gunners and a few Indian 
sportsmen, who, like him, en- 
joyed the thrills and the tough- 
ness of the chase after the wild 
pig. Here was the excitement 
which Straker sought, and the 
battalion was spared his jests. 

Now all might have gone 
well had not Black Jack deter- 
mined to bend Straker’s will to 
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his own. But it should be 
known, even by despotic Com- 
manding Officers, that one can- 
not bend forked lightning. The 
trouble started over a mere four 
days’ leave. It was this way. 

For many years the high spot 
of the Mhow Tent Club’s season 
had been a four-day camp organ- 
ised by the ruler of the State of 
Diwas. To this camp all the 
best and keenest of the pig- 
hunting fraternity were invited 
by the Yuveraj himself, and all 
were assured of a convivial 
four days of hard riding and 
good hunting. It was an event, 
a Great Event, and one that 
was looked forward to with 
considerable anticipation. 

In due course St John Straker 
received his invitation, and he 
submitted his application for 
leave in the normal way. 

What prompted Black Jack 
to act as he did will never be 
known. Straker had been no 
more than youthfully exuberant, 
and there was no reason why 
his application for leave should 
not have been granted. But, 
unfortunately, Black Jack had 
other ideas, and he decided 
that this was the opportunity to 
make Straker toe the line. The 
leave application was returned 
‘Not Granted.’ 

Straker sought an interview 
with Black Jack, and Black 
Jack was polite—too polite. He 
was very sorry (or so he said), 
but part of his job was to see 
to the training of all officers. 
He had (or so he said) taken 
considerable pains to arrange a 
mock court martial, and Straker 
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was to be president. By some 
unhappy coincidence, the mock 
court martial had been con- 
vened for the very day on 
which Straker had hoped to 
begin his four days’ leave. 

Black Jack was sorry, but 
the date could not be altered. 
It simply could not be altered. 
“ But,” he added, “ when the 
court has completed its business 
and has risen, then, of course, 
you will be at liberty to go out 
to the camp for as much of the 
four days as still remains.” 

An unpleasant final twist this; 
for Black Jack was aware that 
Straker knew full well the 
amount of work that remains 
for a president to complete even 
after the finding has been given. 
There would be no camp for 
St John Straker—or so Black 
Jack thought. 

The Mess learnt of their C.O.’s 
action not without disgust. 
There was also some appre- 
hension, and not a little specula- 
tion on the possible outcome. 
Many of them knew Straker 
better than Black Jack did, or 
ever would. The Second-in- 
Command even visited the C.O. 
in his bungalow, but Black 
Jack was an obstinate man. 

Now, although it is the con- 
vening officer who nominates 
the date on which a court 
martial will assemble, it is the 
president of the court who 
arranges the actual time of 
assembly. Lieutenant St John 
Straker did so—on the evening 
before the mock court martial 
was due to sit. To each member 
of the court he paid a personal 
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visit, to the court ushers, and 
also to the ‘ accused’s’ escort, 
informing them all of the time 
of assembly. Also had anyone 
visited Straker’s quarters half 
an hour after Retreat had 
sounded, they might have wit- 
nessed the strange sight of the 
president talking earnestly with 
the accused. 

So it was that, at four o’clock 
the next morning, a group of 
sleepy-eyed and somewhat dis- 
gruntled junior officers for- 
gathered in the court-room. All 
were suspicious and not a little 
fearful of the immediate future. 

Their apprehension was in- 
creased when Straker strode 
into the court-room incorrectly 
dressed. Whereas he was for- 
mally attired in drill jacket, 
collar and tie, and Sam Browne 
belt with frog and sword, below 
the waist he was dressed for 
the chase in boots and breeches. 
He, however, duly and solemnly 
swore in the members of the 
court and then ordered the 
accused to be brought in. 

Straker read out the accused’s 
name and number and the 
‘charge’; then, folding his arms 
and leaning across the table, he 
spoke sternly to the bare-headed 
man in front of him. 

“Take a good look at my 
face, and remember it,’’ he said, 
“for I’m the man who’s going 
to find you guilty, and I’m the 
man who’s going to give you 
fifteen years for this outrageous 
crime. Understand ? ” 

‘Silence !’’ Straker ordered 
as the accused tried to speak. 

‘“ Now,” Straker said, ‘“ do 
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you object to being tried by 
any member of this court ? ” 

‘** Yes, sir,’ the accused said. 

‘“* Who ?”’ Straker asked. 

“You; us.” 

“Why?” 

** Because, sir, you are preju- 
diced against me before you 
have heard the evidence.” 

“March out the accused,” 
Straker ordered the escort. 

When the door had closed 
behind them, Straker sat back 
in his chair and addressed a 
very startled and bewildered 
collection of subalterns. 

‘“* It appears,” he said, “ that 
the accused objects to me, the 
president of this court. The 
investigation of this charge, 
therefore, cannot be undertaken 
until a new court has been con- 
vened. This court is now ad- 
journed indefinitely.” 

Thereupon Svraker wrote out 
a report, and addressed it to the 
convening officer. He then rose 
to his feet, stalked from the 
court-room, entered a waiting 
car, and drove out to the 
Yuveraj of Diwas’s camp. 


The Civil Administrator lay 
back in the grass and laughed 
aloud. 


‘Good heavens!” I said. 
** A flagrant disregard for author- 
ity and gross insubordination.” 

The Civil Administrator turned 
a pair of wet eyes towards me. 

** Come off it, John,’ he said. 
** Don’t be so darned G.S.”’ 

“You don’t mean to tell me 
he got away with it ?”’ I asked. 

The Civil Administrator sat 
up. 
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“Yes, and no,’ he said. 
“Straker was a very clever 
man, the C.O. was not. He 
was a mean man and a bully. 

‘** Anyhow, wait until I finish.” 


As you may well imagine (the 
Civil Administrator said), Black 
Jack was angry. He was very 
angry. He swore, and he threat- 
ened Straker with every dire 
penalty. 

What the Second-in-Command 
said to Black Jack is not known, 
but he talked with him for many 
hours. You see, when a mean 
man is caught out in his mean- 
ness, he may do things and say 
things which may cause irre- 
parable harm—and the First 
Battalion was justifiably proud 
of its name. 

The Second-in-Command was 
a sensible man, and he had his 
way. Black Jack was obliged 
to content himself with the 
delivery of a personal reprimand 
to Straker—but his mouth 
twitched and he was not pleasant 
to look upon as his tongue 
lashed the subaltern. And the 
Second-in-Command and the 
Adjutant were not happy. 

Straker never said anything, 
but those who knew him recog- 
nised a light in his eye which 
meant trouble, much trouble, 
when the opportunity arose. 

Now, some thirty miles south- 
west of Mhow there is a small 
and rocky plateau. It is about 
a mile long and half that in 
width; no trees grow on this 
sun-scorched escarpment, but in 
the centre of it there is a small 
and well-preserved fort. 
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Each year, at the close of the 
season for collecting sugar-cane, 
several thousand rupees are 
taken from the Mhow Treasury 
and are disbursed from this fort 
as Government dues. The British 
Regiment in Mhow finds the 
guard during this period, which 
is usually about one week. 

The job was a loathsome one. 
Not only was the place stiflingly 
hot and offensively uncomfort- 
able, but the well in the fort 
had long since caved in and all 

yater had to be carried a mile. 
Apart from shooting the odd pig, 
there was nothing to do. 

Yes, this was part of Black 
Jack’s revenge, and Straker was 
detailed for the job. But, in- 
stead of sending Straker’s own 
platoon with him, Black Jack 
detailed thirty of the battalion’s 
‘hard cases’—men who were 
long since due for repatriation 
and release. As if this was not 
enough, he extended the time of 
occupation of the fort to two 
weeks. The extra week covered 
the period of the District Com- 
mander’s Annual Inspection, and 
Straker was told that the General 
would be brought out to the 
fort. 

On the day before Straker and 
his men departed for the fort, 
Black Jack ordered that all 
their rifles were to be with- 
drawn, and, in their place, ten 
ancient muzzle-loading muskets 
issued. 

“More in keeping with the 
antiquity of the fort, Straker,”’ 
Black Jack had said. 

This last action effectively 
prevented any sporting recrea- 
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tion, but it also provided Straker 
with the opportunity for striking 
back. 

The East is not inscrutable 
(the Civil Administrator said, 
and he ought to know), provided 
the Westerner takes a little 
trouble and develops a little 
patience. The reasoning of the 
Indian Bazaar is not haphazard 
but naturally logical. In it, 
and from it, rumour can spread 
like fire in dry grass, or a 
secret can remain hidden therein 
indefinitely —the circumstances 
dictate the course. 

Thus it was that no one, at 
least no one outside the Bazaar, 
learnt of the motor-car which 
left Mhow early each morning 
for the next ten days, only 
returning after dark. No one, 


except the chosen few, spoke of 


the four bearded Indian gentle- 
men who sat in this car sur- 
rounded by sewing-machines and 
quantities of red, and white, 
and a little black material. 
The milometer of this ancient 
car had ceased to function many 
years before, or each day’s trip 
would have been recorded as 
about sixty miles. 

At last the day of the District 
Commander’s Inspection came. 
For five hours, from seven in 
the morning until noon, he saw 
all those things which Black 
Jack wished him to see. The 
lunch in the Mess was a success, 
and at four-thirty, wheu the 
Inspecting Party entered the 
two staif cars to motor out to 
the fort, Black Jack was feeling 
well contented. 

As the cars turned 


the last 
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corner and surmounted the 
gradient which gave on to the 
plateau, the occupants were sur- 
prised to see, through the heat- 
haze, a splash of red and white 
brightening the dull grey-brown 
of the massive entrance to the 
fort. As the cars drew nearer, 
the blur of colour disseminated 
into figures of men—men who 
might have stepped from the 
pages of the past, from the past 
of 1815. 

As the District Commander’s 
car came to a halt, the Guard 
Commander shouted his order : 
‘* Shoulder your muskets!” 

The Corporal of the Guard 
made his report in a silence 
that was tense. The General 
was a dull purple. Black Jack 
looked as black as his name. 


The Adjutant was having diffi- 
culty with his breathing. 


The 
openly 
Company 


A.D.C. was 
grinning. Straker’s 
Commander had decided that 
this was the moment to do 
something to the engine of one 
of the cars. 

“Where is Mr Straker?” 
the General eventually asked. 

“He is within, sire,’ replied 
the Corporal of the Guard. 

The General and Black Jack 
strode through the massive gate- 
way that led to the inner court- 
yard. The Adjutant and the 
A.D.C. hurried after them. The 
Company Commander and the 
two drivers brought up the rear 
at a smart double. All were 
halted by the sight which met 
their eyes. 

Astride a coal-black horse was 
an impressive and resplendent 


General’s 
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figure, perfectly attired as the 
Iron Duke, and behind him a 
thin red line of twenty men— 
carrying pikes. 


Onee again the Civil Adminis- 
trator lay back in the grass and 
laughed aloud—and this time 
he laughed in company. 

““ A delightful story,” I said 
at last, ‘“‘ but a little too fanei- 
ful to be true.” 

‘Not so, John,” 
Administrator replied. 
[ am telling you is 
swear it. Fact, 
unadorned.”’ 

I knew the Civil Adminis- 
trator of old, and I knew then 
that he spoke the truth. 

[I have, as well as I am able, 
tried faithfully to record this 
tale as he told it to me that 
November day in the Malakand. 
Perhaps I have omitted some 
details, but I have neither added 
to nor embellished his story. 
I confess to one irregularity, 
however: some who were inti- 
mately connected with 
activities of ‘ Shinshin’ 
may read these words. To spare 
any discomfort — though, ‘tis 
true, only those who merit dis- 
comfort will encounter it—to 
spare any hard feelings there 
might be, 1 have disguised per- 
sonal names and altered place- 
names. These, and you have 
my word for it, are the only 
changes I have made in the 
story related to me that day. 

We both looked at our 
watches; there was still some 
time before we due to 
move. 


the Civil 
** What 
fact, I 
unaltered and 


these 
Sahib 


were 
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* Come,” I said, “ you can’t 
leave this story hanging in the 
air. What happened to Straker? 
Was he court-martialled ? ”’ 

The Civil Administrator took 
his pipe from his mouth and 
examined it. 

“John,” he said, ‘“ you 
mustn’t be so prosaic. Straker 
was a type which is, alas! only 
too rare today. He was not 
only clear-thinking, bold, and 
resolute, but also completely 
devoid of those hindering re- 
straints imposed by personal 
fear and self-consciousness. 

“No, he was not court- 
martialled,” the Civil Adminis- 
trator continued. ‘He was 
never court-martialled. You see, 
he always bided his time until 
circumstances were in his favour. 
He then acted, quickly and 


boldly. 


“Quickly and boldly,” the 
Civil Administrator repeated. 
* You recall what Yusuf Khan 
said: ‘The bold man is not 
bitten by the snake’ ?—Yes, 
that was Straker’s teaching, and 
he was well known and well 
respected for his boldness.”’ 

The Civil Administrator struck 
another match and puffed awhile 
in silence. I knew that he 
would take his own time and 
[ said nothing. 

* Black Jack was caught in a 
cleft stick,” he said eventually. 
“ You see, he had sent Straker 
on an important mission with a 
poorly armed guard—he had 
not even sent out a complete 
sub-unit but merely a collection 
of ‘ time-ex.’ men, all bad hats. 
No, Black Jack was more than 
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a little anxious to avoid any 
formal inquiry into Straker’s 
conduct.” 

The Civil Administrator smiled 
a knowing smile. “But I 
wonder,” he said, “Il wonder 
what Black Jack said to the 
General—and what the General 
said to Black Jack.” 


It was game and set to 
Straker (the Civil Administrator 
went on), and Black Jack con- 
ceded the match, at least so 
the First Battalion argued, when 
he engineered Straker’s removal 
from the battalion. 

At that time, in various parts 
of India, Garrison Companies 
were being raised and trained 
with the object of providing 
men to relieve the infantry of 
the monotonous and _ tedious 
routine of guarding’ supply 
depots, ordnance factories, and 
similar institutions. These Com- 
panies normally comprised 
over-age sepoys, or medically 
rejected recruits, or a mixture 
of the two. But at least one 
Garrison Company was formed 
by direct enlistment from non- 
martial races. 

Such a Company—of Ben- 
galis—was to be raised at a 
place called Kolebunti, forty 
miles south of Asansol in Bengal. 
Black Jack, by devious means, 
exerted pressure, and Straker 
was posted to raise and train 
this Company of Bengalis. 

What a job for an active 
young officer! What a dead 
end for a man whose whole 
ambition was Active Service! 


The Garrison Company was 
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to number two hundred and 
fifty men, and the period of 
training was six months. 
Straker had as his staff two 
Indian Army subalterns and 
five havildars—and he was pro- 
moted to the exalted rank of 
local, unpaid Captain. The men 
came drifting in from the towns 
and the villages, from bazaars 
and remote rural areas. None 
was of a martial type, many 
were social misfits. 

Now a Garrison Company was 
the lowest form of army life, 
and, consequently, all other units 
took priority when it came 
to the issue of clothing and 
equipment and other martial 
paraphernalia. The men arrived 
in their civilian dress, shirts 
and dhotis. They were issued 
on atrival with kit - bags 
and blankets, mess-tins for 
their rice and mugs for their 
tea, belts and frogs for their 
bayonets—but no uniform. No 
boots, no puttees, no khaki 
shorts, no khaki shirts. They 
were not given these because 
Straker had not received them. 

Straker added another letter 
to his already fat file ‘ Clothing, 
Initial Issue of ’ when he wrote 
to Area Headquarters reporting 
the deficiencies. Area Head- 
quarters, one hundred miles 
away at Ranchi, acknowledged 
the letter and informed Straker 
that the matter was receiving 
attention. 

The days passed, training went 
ahead —the men still wearing 
their shirts and dhotis. 

Every Monday, Straker wrote 
to Area Headquarters requesting 
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the issue of the necessary cloth- 
ing for his Company of two 
hundred and fifty men. Every 
letter was duly acknowledged ; 
the matter was always ‘in 
hand’ or ‘ receiving attention.’ 

Eventually, however, after 
three months had passed, Straker 
was informed that the necessary 
clothing had been despatched. 
Railway invoices were received, 
and, in the course of time, some 
bundles were delivered at the 
camp. 

The uniform had indeed ar- 
rived. Boots and socks, puttees 
and hose-tops, shorts and shirts 
—but an issue sufficient only for 
one hundred and twenty men. 

Straker started his second 
file, ‘ Clothing, Initial Issue of.’ 
He informed Area Headquarters 
of the under-issue. Area Head- 
quarters passed on a copy of his 
letter to the Ordnance Depot. 
The Ordnance Depot told Straker 
that uniform for an ‘‘ authorised 
Establishment of one Company 
of men” had been despatched 
as requested. 

Straker passed a copy of this 
letter to Area Headquarters, 
and the well-known but little 
enjoyed army game of ‘ Chase 
Me Round’ started—and the 
weeks passed. 

Meanwhile training con- 
tinued—some men in uniform, 
some still wearing their shirts 
and dhotis. 

Four and a half months had 
passed when intimation came 
from Area Headquarters that 
the Brigadier would inspect the 
Garrison Company. He desired, 
in the first instance, to see the 

Ss 
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full Company on parade, when 
he would view their drill, turn- 
out, and general bearing and 
appearance. 

The lack of uniform might 
have caused a lesser man than 
Straker some considerable anx- 
iety, but he merely smiled and 
sent to the local bazaar for two 
tailors. To these craftsmen he 
gave his instructions. 

At the appointed time the 
staff car containing the Area 
Commander and the Brigade 
Major drove up to the parade 
ground. The Brigadier was a 
little man with a red face. It 
turned redder and redder as he 
surveyed the parade. 

“What is the meaning of 
this, Captain Straker?’’ he de- 
manded, when Straker, clad in 
spotless white shirt and dhoti, 
reported to him. 

“ Sir,’ Straker said, “ Army 
Regulations state that all men 
on parade will be dressed alike. 
We all have shirts and dhotis, 
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but we do not all possess uni- 
form.” 

Straker’s two files, ‘ Uniferm, 
Initial Issue of,’ were produced 
for the Brigadier’s inspection— 
and his face turned puce. 


“Two footnotes might be ap- 
pended,” the Civil Administrator 
said a little later. ‘ Firstly, 
within one week Straker received 
a double issue of clothing for all 
men. Secondly, when the six 
months’ training period had 
ended and the men had been 
despatched to their various 
destinations, he was summoned 
to Area Headquarters at Ranchi. 
There the Brigadier and he 
spoke for some time. 

“When Straker left Area 
Headquarters there was a new 
light in his eyes, and a close 
observer might have remarked 
that his stride was more pur- 
poseful. Within ten days he was 
journeying northwards bound for 
the North-West Frontier.” 
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HOLIDAY 
BY J. M. 


WITH a roar and a clatter 
John’s lorry came charging down 
the grass-grown drive. We were 
finishing tea in the garden, 
under custard apple trees that 
gave a dappled shade. 

** T can’t stop long,”’ said John, 
walking a little stiffly towards 
us over the rough grass. ‘* We 
were late finishing, today. I 
came as soon as I could, but I 
don’t want to have to do the 
farm road in the dark. I don’t 
know it.” 


He gulped a cup of tea. Our 


loads were slung into the back 
of the lorry and we climbed 
into the cab, my husband and 


I and John, eco-partner in our 
expedition. 

We drove rapidly away past 
the picturesque German fort 
that houses the administrative 
offices of Arusha, and down 
through the sprawling unbeauti- 
ful township, where ramshackle 
Indian shops and garish public 
buildings jostle African houses 
beside the muddy thoroughfares. 
Our road led us out at length, 
and we travelled merrily on a 
smooth tarmac surface between 
fine plantations of coffee, dimin- 
ishing in neat perspective among 
the grevillea shade trees, and 
fields of wheat, bluish-green and 
moving gently under the evening 
breeze. All too soon the planta- 
tions and the smooth road came 
to an end, however, and we were 
precipitated with a crash on to 
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the uneven, rutted earth road— 
the great main road to the 
north. 

The surface was horrible, and 
the lorry indifferently sprung, 
but the country we passed 
through, bathed in the soft, clear 
light of evening, was breath- 
taking in its beauty. Blue 
shadows were lengthening down 
the sides of Meru, the mountain 
we were setting out to climb. 
At its foot lay the vast plains 
of the Masai steppe, shading 
into mists of distance. The 
colours of the plain are browns 
and yellows, and the cloud 
shadows made blue and purple 
patches, travelling slowly this 
yay and that. Columns of dust 
hung above tiny black things, 
crawling far off on the plain ; 
the herds of Masai cattle were 
moving in to their thorn-walled 
kraals for the night. 

From gazing out over the 
plains we turned to look at 
Meru, and stared up at the peak 
we hoped to reach next day. 

** Look, there’s Kibo,” said 
John. 

The blunt, snow-covered head 
of the larger peak of Kilimanjaro, 
sixty miles away, was visible 
above the forest-clad shoulder of 
Meru. There was no snow on 
Meru (which is an extinct vol- 
sano) at that time of year. 

“You see that white patch 
up there,” went on John, holding 
the bucking lorry with one hand 
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while he pointed at a high ridge. 
“That's the pyrethrum farm. 
The white stuff’s the flowers. 
We'll see the road presently.” 

A dark mantle of forest clothed 
the sides of the mountain, and 
its skirts rippled down over the 
hills that clustered round it. 
At the top of these Jower 
hills the little white patch was 
visible. 

We came to the side-road lead- 
ing to the farm, and, turning 
our backs on the darkening 
plains, began to climb a narrow 
track knee-deep in dust. Sunset 
light flooded beyond us to touch 
with rose the blue shapes of the 
hills, and on shadowed, unknown 
heights above us a few fires 
began to prick the gloom. Night 
had fallen, and a good many 
hard words had been said about 
dusty roads before we arrived 
at the tiny farmhouse whose 
occupant had kindly offered to 
accommodate us for the night. 

It was still dark when we 
went out to the lorry in 
the morning. Silent, shrouded 
figures were dimly visible, and 
they climbed without invitation 
into the back. Dawn began to 
break as we drove on to the 
end of the road—a mile or two 
through fields of glimmering 
pyrethrum. We abandoned the 
lorry on a high bit of ground 
whose sides fell away to rough, 
tussocky grass. Huddled in 
sweaters, still stiff with cold and 
sleep, we moved away behind 
one of the guides, frost crisping 
beneath our feet. I looked back 
once or twice. The lorry, our 
link with civilisation, was sil- 
houetted, black and ungainly, 
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against a sky now pale with 
dawn. 

When it was fully light, the 
guide pointed to a small object 
on a knoll some way away—oh! 
quite a long way away fortun- 
ately—for the object appeared 
to be a buffalo. This was by no 
means the kind of expedition on 
which one struggles along armed 
to the teeth; our only weapon 
was a machete, carried by one 
of the guides for hacking paths. 
We therefore intended to treat 
any big game with respect, and 
hoped it would return the com- 
pliment. I have often met 


elephant, and I have not the 
slightest idea how to handle a 
gun, but the elephant seemed as 
anxious to avoid me as I them. 
thinos are rather different, being 
notoriously short-tempered, but 


unless one is a crack shot one 
only wastes time shooting at 
them; the bullet is unlikely to 
do much harm and precious 
seconds, which might have been 
spent removing oneself as ex- 
peditiously as possible, are lost. 

Now, we stared at the distant 
buffalo. We could only just 
make out the curled horns and 
massive head. 

‘** He’s a sentinel,” explained 
the guide. ‘ The rest of the 
herd will be behind the shoulder 
of the hill.” 

We walked on across the 
plateau, scrambling through in- 
creasingly thick, tussocky grass 
and becoming more and more 
beset with tough, wiry bushes. 
The frost helped us; it gave 
our feet a grip. Sometimes the 
grass met over our heads, some- 
times we disappeared into bushes ; 
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one and all we began to present 
the traditional hedge-backwards 
appearance, and we were con- 
siderably out of breath. The 
guides were searching the fringe 
of the forest, which now lay 
directly ahead, for a possible 
path, and at last they led us out 
in triumph on to a narrow track, 
running straight up among the 
trees. These had reddish-brown 
bark; light, lacey foliage; 
gnarled branches from which 
depended beards of grey lichen ; 
they were not like any trees I 
knew, but they were very pleas- 
ant in the clear early morning 
light, although the lichen gave 
them an unnatural, other-world 
appearance. They did not grow 
very thick together, and because 
of the light, sparse foliage it was 
not dark or gloomy in the forest. 
Dark-green bushes and bright, 
lush grass grew beneath. In 
places the bushes opened out 
to leave charming little lawns, 
delicately set about with wild 
flowers. Sunlight, still very pale 
and cool, shafted down in a 
million spangles of light, and 
iridescent dewdrops sparkled on 
every blade and leaf. It was a 
veritable fairyland. 

In single file we made our way 
quietly along a narrow track 
which ascended a sharp vertical 
ridge of the mountain-side; on 
either side the forest dropped 
away with its glens and lawns 
and ferns and flowers, giving us 
such enticing little vistas that 
we longed to stop and explore. 
Life, however, was grim and 
earnest. We walked as quietly 
as we could. When our path 
met a thick place in the under- 
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growth it burrowed underneath, 
making a tunnel through which 
we scrambled as best we might. 
It was the sort of tunnel a 
rhino would make, boring 
through scrub. It was in fact a 
rhino track we were following, 
and rhinos do not like tres- 
passers. Hence the cautious 
glances op all sides as we 
advanced—mine, [ admit, were 
mostly in search of climbable 
trees—and hence the urgent 
nudge from the guide which 
brought us to a standstill. I, 
next to the guide, followed his 
pointing finger. A little below 
us, a rhino was grazing peace- 
fully on the slope of the ridge. 
I gazed at him for a minute with 
unconcealed aversion, and then 
moved softly behind a bush so 
that Clifford and John could 
look at him. He went on graz- 
ing, shuffling, and munching like 
the big, ill-mannered pig he is. 

The men had their cameras 
out ; from where I stood I could 
see them but not the rhino. 

The click of the two shutters 
evoked pandemonium. The 
rhino grunted with alarm. He 
crashed about loudly in the 
undergrowth. The  photo- 
graphers showed two wonder- 
fully clean pairs of heels as they 
disappeared up the track, and 
the guides, by some miracle, 
disappeared on the instant, like 
bubbles. I was alone in the 
forest beautiful, with a no doubt 
enraged rhino (interrupted at 
his breakfast, people on his 
private path, what next! The 
crusty old gentleman must be 
longing to impale somebody on 
that sharp horn of his), and I 
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was in a quandary. If I followed 
Clifford and John, I would be 
takenintherear. If I went back, 
the rhino would be between 
them and me. It behoved me 
therefore to evaporate into the 
bush as the guides had done; 
this decision, all thought out in 
one hectic second of time, 
resulted in my precipitate 
departure down the opposite 
slope, head first. It was a steep 
slope, but the bottom was kind 
to my face, being leaf mould. 
Still convinced that the rhino 
had singled me out for reprisals, 
I serambled up and hid myself 
among some tree roots and 
creepers and lichens and things. 
I crouched there breathless, 


with leaf mould and beetles 
down my neck, and listened (the 
thudding of my heart made it 
difficult) for sounds of pursuit. 


Our theory of mutual respect 
did not seem to be working that 
morning. Somewhere, not very 
far away, I could hear the 
movements of a heavy body 
in the undergrowth. I dared 
searcely breathe. I said piti- 
fully inside myself, ‘‘ Here he 
comes,’ and ‘* This is it.”’ 

Clifford’s voice, some way off, 
now called softly, ‘‘Jane! Jane! 
Where are you?” 

The silly fool. Didn’t he 
know I dare not answer? There 
was a silence. Then he called 
more urgently, his voice echoing 
wildly among the trees. Loud 
scrambling noises broke out on 
the slope above me, and with 
dawning hope I screwed my 
neck round and looked up. 
No rhino. Only the guides, 
disentangling themselves from 
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trees and bushes and peering 
about for the memsahib, whose 
headlong descent past their 
hiding-place had provoked the 
scrambling noises; the noises 
that I had been convinced were 
made by the rhino. He, poor 
animal, had been as much 
alarmed as anybody else and 
had made off in the opposite 
direction. 

I, too, disentangled myself 
and climbed up to the path 
where the rest of the expedition 
had collected, looking more than 
a little foolish. For myself, I 
was as white as a sheet, but no 
one knew because my face was 
plastered with leaf mould. 

** Here,”’ said Clifford, ‘ take 
my hanky and wipe some of that 
stuff off your face.” 

“No,” I returned, fishing for 
beetles, “it’s good camouflage 
for next time.” 

The guides retrieved the mem- 
sahib’s hat and _  alpenstock, 
thrown madly away in my 
flight, and we continued, 
chastened. 

“ You’d better walk farther 
back,” John suggested, taking 
my place behind the guide. 
“Then you can run away 
better.”’ 

Now we were all watching 
the undergrowth more carefully 
than ever, and I played a kind 
of puss-in-the-corner from one 
climbable tree or good hiding- 
place to the next. Other people 
appeared to be doing the same; 
for I had just fixed my hopes on 
a hole under a fallen tree when 
a terse sign from the guide sent 
me bolting into it. But one of 
the natives had his eye on it too. 
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He shot round from the other 
side and we collided, knocking 
our heads smartly together and 
seeing stars. We burrowed in 
together, his brawny, sweaty 
black body taking up «!! the 
room. After @ mvi.uent we 
turned about and peeped out, 
for all the world like two crabs 
under a rock. I gripped his arm 
and murmured breathlessly — 

“Is there much danger ? ”’ 

** Yes, yes,”’ he whispered back 
through chattering teeth, ‘‘ much 
danger this morning.” 

John, however, was standing 
calmly on the path, fingering his 
camera and watching the antics 
of a guide who had climbed a 
tree to get a better view—or so 
he said. 

“ Tt’s over there,”’ he reported, 
‘“‘ walking away. It has a little 
one with it. But it’s going all 
right.” 

There had been another time 
when I had met one of these 
nasty pachyderms, on the other 
side of the mountain. It moved 
surlily off the path as we ap- 
proached—three of us. The 
idea then was that we should 
walk twenty yards apart. The 
mancuvre was not explained to 
me, but its purpose was painfully 
clear—it gave the two lucky 
ones plenty of time to run away. 
We walked past the rhino as he 
shouldered about in thick scrub. 
The cold perspiration of fear 
was running off my hands, and 
I wiped them repeatedly on the 
seat of my slacks; it would 
never do to go climbing trees 
with slippery hands. Thinking 
myself safely past, I glanced 
back at the third member of our 


trio. He was wiping his hands 
on the seat of his trousers. 

Well, that had been the first 
time, and I had been afraid. 
Now, as I walked behind my 
husband up the steep ridge of 
the mountain-side I knew I 
should always be afraid. I 
should never be brave, I should 
never know what to do. I was 
utterly miserable, and as we 
climbed I cursed to myself and 
hated the beautiful forest—a 
nightmare fairyland. 

In our knapsacks the guides 
were carrying our breakfast : 
ham, and rolls, and hard-boiled 
eggs. It was stiff work, going at 
such a speed up the mountain. 
If anyone set the pace it was 
probably me, such was my 
anxiety to leave the rhino- 
infested forest behind. My hus- 
band, during a pause for a 
breather, mentioned that this 
would be a nice place for break- 
fast. It was nice—a flat space 
enclosed with ferns, shaded by 
the mighty, brown-barked trees 
with their queer beards of lichen. 
Wild gladioli, most charming 
and graceful of forest flowers, 
flamed up in delicate scarlet 
spikes. The short grass was 
asking to be sat on. John was 
looking rather white. He had 
not slept much during the night. 
But I had no pity. I refused 
to eat breakfast surrounded by 
lurking pachyderms. In vain 
did my husband explain that I 
could sit in a tree, and he looked 
wistfully at the knapsacks. I 
insisted on going on. 

I was spurred on by the 
thought of those sharp horns, 
those red pig-eyes, those rushing, 
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ugly feet. Olifford was spurred 
on by the hope of breakfast. 
John merely tried not to be left 
behind. And so, at last, about 
nine o’clock, we arrived at the 
upper limit of the forest. Here 
there was no lush grass; no 
concealing undergrowth. The 
guide touched my arm and told 
me a little plaintively that it was 
all right now and that there 
would be no more rhinos. 

We ate, sitting on mossy 
boulders. We had expected to 
be hungry, but we were not. 
The altitude was beginning to 
tell on us a little. We mumbled 
a roll apiece and gave the ham, 
the eggs, and the sandwiches to 
the guides, who were travelling 
light to the extent of carrying 
nothing but a stick and a bit 
of loosely tied blanket over one 
shoulder. It occurred to Clifford 
to remind them that the sand- 
wiches were pig, in case they 
were Mohammedans, but it tran- 
spired that they were nothing so 
sophisticated. Two of them had 
pigtails cemented with red mud, 
the hair style affected by a 
rather backward tribe that lives 
on the lower slopes of the 
mountain. We had only engaged 
two guides, but these wild tribes- 
men had attached themselves to 
the party in the darkness and 
confusion of our departure and 
divided their time between doing 
vanishing tricks in most abject 
terror and enjoying themselves 
enormously. 

When we moved on, we had 
to pick our way over rocks 
and between tough, small-leaved 
bushes that I called junipers— 
[ believe they were giant heaths. 
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We had to negotiate a most 
heart-breaking patch of white 
sand—one step up and two back 
seemed the order of the day. 
It set our hearts pounding as 
we struggled with the wretched 
stuff, and sweat gleamed on the 
bare shoulders of the guides. 

When we had finished with 
the sand, we found ourselves 
on a slope of short turf, the last 
of the heaths dwindling beneath 
us. Now, at last, half Africa lay 
spread at our feet, a sight to lift 
the heart of any man. Turning 
after a minute or two from that 
stupendous panorama of vast 
plains and distant mountains, 
we looked with some awe at 
the peak of Meru, which leaned 
away from us above the steep 
slopes of turf, the grey rocks of 
the summit shining in the morn- 
ing sun. The air was thin 
and clear, the outlines of the 
summit unnaturally hard. When 
a veil of cloud trailed across 
it, it looked remote, unreal, 
unassailable. 

‘** Come on,” said Clifford. 

He started off sturdily, walk- 
ing directly upwards. When it 
hecame too steep he made short, 
brisk diagonals, and two or three 
of the Africans followed his 
footsteps faithfully. 

** Wait,” I begged. “I can’t 
go so fast. Wait a minute.” 

He stopped reluctantly, while 
I leaned on my stick and panted. 
Then he was off again. It was 
hopeless. 

** You go on,” I gasped, feeling 
heroic. I did so want to get to 
the top. ‘“‘ You go on. I can’t 
do it.” 

I collapsed on 


the slope. 
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Clifford peeled off a young tribes- 
man from his little band, and 
the boy sat, or rather flounced 
down beside me. You can 
flounce, if you are dressed in a 
bit of blanket. He wanted to 
get to the top too. Blast the 
memsahib! After a little while, 
resting disconsolately with our 
feet jammed against stone to 
stop us sliding, we saw John 
moving slowly up towards us. 
He sat down, and we made a 
sad little row. Presently I sug- 
gested, ‘‘ Let’s go on a bit.” 

Making wide, shallow tacks, 
we went on a little, and rested. 
We went on again, the pigtailed 
boy and I. 

“Tll make my own pace,”’ 
called John. We nodded, puffed. 

Up, up. We were off the 
turf now and into the scree, 
which came down like a dry river 


between two gaunt buttresses of 
rock. Slowly the enclosing rocks 
fell away below us. In the lee of 
one we found the first ‘ body,’ a 
guide who had given up and lay 
breathing fast, with eyes closed. 

A brief honk, which, tribally 


interpreted, probably meant 
“You all right?” evoked a 
resigned response. We climbed 
slowly, turned, climbed, and 
rested. It was beginning to be 
rather awful. The scree slope 
seemed so steep, so endless. The 
rocky summit, which now ap- 
peared black against a pale 
flaming sky, looked an impossibly 
long way off. High above us we 
could see the tiny figures of 
Clifford and the guides crawling 
up the scree. Each time we 
looked for them they were a 
little higher, till the moment 
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came when they disappeared 
among the rocks. 

My pigtailed boy looked as if 
he were not going to make it. 
He drooped over his stick, his 
neck thrust out like a blown 
horse, and hardly dragged him- 
self up when I made the next 
move onwards. In my pocket 
were some glucose tablets which 
I now produced, and, putting 
two in my mouth, offered the 
others to Pigtail. The glucose 
may not have affected him 
much, but the little gesture 
of friendship—of sharing, did. 
We met another body, sliding 
gloomily down the scree to join 
his eompanion under the rock. 

Pigtail muttered something 
that sounded contemptuous, 
pulled himself together, took a 
new grip on his stick, and said, 
I suppose— 

“Come on!” 

It was I who felt finished now. 
I could hardly do more than two 
steps without resting. We were 
getting at last to the top of the 
scree, which steepened into a 
funnel at the base of the black 
chaos of rocks below the summit. 
I looked up; the top still 
seemed a long way off. I looked 
down; the two exhausted men 
were tiny under their rock; 
John invisible. 

It was one o’clock. I said to 
Pigtail, ‘* We must go down.”’ 

Pigtail said, in unaccustomed 
Swahili, “ No.” 

I said, “ I can’t.” 

He said, “* Yes. 
now.” 

Then we were on the rocks. 
How easy it was, climbing on 
rock after that soft, heavy, 
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sliding scree! There was no 
sign of Clifford (we found after- 
wards that he had gone down 
another way), so we chose our 
own route, aiming for a low place 
in the massive crenellated wall 
that was the lip of the crater, 
rearing itself like the bastions 
of a castle, looking out—over 
what ? 

The rocks were easy. We 
scrambled, watching our hands 
and feet. Suddenly, surprisingly, 
the dip in the wall was before 
us; we moved out carefully and 
looked down from the edge of 
the crater. 

A sheer drop, of thousands of 
feet. Close beside us, in shadowy 
places, snow. An appalling drop 
it seemed, a perfect abyss. It 
was reassuring to put out a hand 
and feel the shiny, iced surface 
of the snow. It was better to 
look at the castle wall lifting 
away to the eastward, black and 
magnificent against the sky, 
than to gaze downwards, where 
out of blue depths two eagles 
rose, soaring slowly, and sank 
again without aspiring to our 
rocky battlement. 

Far below gleamed the crater 
lakes, from which vapour rose 
and hung motionless in silver 
wraiths against the soft, fertile 
green of the crater floor. Craning 
out over the ledge, it was pos- 
sible to see a small subsidiary 
voleano, inside the original one, 
a cone of shale and _ scree. 
Pigtail walked to the edge and 
stood staring down. I lay on my 
tummy a little way behind him. 

* Useanguke,” I warned him, 
fatuously no doubt. 

He glanced back at me. He 
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had the wide, soft gaze of a 
child, or a deer. He stood with 
his staff in his hand, proudly on 
the edge of the abyss, a straight, 
lithe young figure, staring down. 

“ Let us go,” I said at length. 

Reluctantly we turned away 
and crept down the rocks, then 
rested on our alpenstocks, survey- 
ing the scree. A tiny procession 
was winding round one of the 
bastions between which the scree 
poured like a dry river. We 
waved at the crawling figures, but 
they crept on,regardless. Aftera 
few experimental steps we found 
we could ride down it, and it 
carried us as if we had seven- 
league boots on, yards at a 
stride. Our lonely castle reared 
up away behind us, becoming 
at once more remote and more 
familiar as it took its known 
contours against the cloudless 
sky. 

The cleft in the rocks rose up 
to meet us, and below the cleft 
the end of the seree and the 
steep slopes of turf. A few 
minutes later we tumbled in 
among the rest of the party 
who were squatting in the 
shelter of a boulder, in a litter 
of sandwich papers, sardine tins, 
water-bottles, and boots. We 
flung ourselves down beside the 
muddle and reached for water- 
bottles, while the light of our 
glimpse of paradise drained 
slowly from our eyes. 

Clifford had climbed to the 
highest point of the crater lip, 
where there was a book, and he 
had written down in it that his 
wife had not been able to com- 
plete the climb. He was un- 
popular. Pigtail and I were 
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even more unpopular, since we 
had held up the party, and the 
guides were anxious to get down 
through the forest while the 
rhinos were having their after- 
noon siesta. No one was more 
anxious than I, however, to let 
sleeping rhinos lie. 

‘Do hurry up, everyone,” I 
implored, after a hasty attempt 
at a sandwich. 

Pigtail, cramming rolls and 
cheese into his mouth, looked at 
me reproachfully. The food was 
good and he felt he had earned a 
rest. But the lithe boy with the 
gaze of a deer was becoming 
again the uncouth tribesman, 
inseparable from his fellows. 

The technique with dozing 
rhinos is quite simple. At the 
top of the forest you fill your 
pockets or a corner of your 
blanket with stones, and from 
time to time you lob one down 
into the thick undergrowth you 
propose to pass through. In- 
dignant grunts, and the sound 
of a heavy body blundering 
about in the tangled bushes, 
indicate that a detour might be 
as well. One we caught nap- 
ping, quite literally; he was 
asleep across the only track we 
could find, and we did not like 
to wake him. 

We only disturbed three, but 
our feet were getting very pain- 
ful, and to say we were tired 
does not state the case at all. 
At last, near the lower edge of 
the forest, our game-track crossed 
a steep little valley where a 
stream flowed among ferns and 
forget-me-nots. Trampled mud 
showed that this was a favourite 
drinking-place. The sides of the 
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nullah were precipitous. We slid 
down one side, as warily as we 
might, and crossed the water. 
Half-way up the other side I 
stuck. I leaned on my stick, and 
[ stuck. 

Anguished exhortations in a 
variety of undertones and two 
or three languages assailed me. 

“ For God’s sake, Jane, why 
stop just here?” 

No reply. The forest was not 
silent here. There were vague 
heavy movements close at hand. 

“Look, you can rest in a 
minute, but anything may 
happen if you stay here.” 

A violent movement in the 
undergrowth above electrified 
the party. They hesitated, 
looked at me and looked at the 
path out of the nullah, longing 
to climb it. I stared woodenly 
at the ground, too tired at last 
to be afraid. Had the rhinos 
come down in shoals to drink 
I believe I should have stayed 
there, leaning on my stick; but 
if they did peer through the 
undergrowth and see us they 
decided to wait, and I rested 
undisturbed by the drinking- 
place, where no escape had been 
possible. 

In the end, we were out on 
the plateau where we had seen 
the buffalo. Scree is nasty, and 
sand can be heart-breaking, but 
tussocky grass dried and polished 
in the sun is as difficult to 
traverse as anything I know; 
especially, no doubt, when you 
have seree in your socks as 
Clifford had, or even bruised 
toes as I had, and fifteen miles 
of scrambling up and scrambling 
down bebind you. 
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No sight was ever so beautiful 
as the uncouth lorry leaning 
sideways on the road where we 
had left it. Beside the lorry a 
native groom was waiting with 
two ponies, dancing about im- 
patiently and tugging at their 
reins. The pyrethrum farmer 
had sent them so that we could 
ride down to the farm. We 
thanked the groom, and tumbled 
into the lorry. It started with a 
rattle and a roar, backed on to 
the track and blundered slowly 
down. The pretty grey mare 
pranced and shook her mane as 
we passed. Ride! On a horse! 
On a stretcher if you like. 

The little white farmhouse 
hove into view. The kind farmer 
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had a large, brown, shiny teapot 
set out on a table with a blue 
cloth, and a bunch of flowers 
stuck in a jam-jar. 

‘** T didn’t expect you so soon,” 
he said, settling us hospitably 
and cutting bread and butter. 
“You must have another try 
some time.”’ 

He did not think we 
reached the top. 

Lovingly I lifted the teapot, 
and the beautiful golden tea 
poured into the cups. Shafts of 
evening sunlight struck the china 
and the jam-jar with the flowers. 

** Never,” I murmured; “never 
in my life.” 

But oh! if only we could be 
there again ! 


had 
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SINCE it was a guest night, 
we had the usual songs and 
parlour games after dinner. The 
P.M.C. strummed away at the 
piano, and four or five pilots 
leaned with their elbows on 
the top, lifting their voices in 
robust song. Alongside them, 
watched by a dozen or 80 
amused spectators, three Mess 
members were gripping grimly 
to one chair, on which all 
contrived to sit. Their mess- 
kit pants were stretched almost 
to breaking-point as they rocked, 
to imaginary flak bursts, in 
an imaginary Heinkel bombing 
London in 1940. They had 
just got settled on their run-in 
when they were ‘jumped’ by 
an imaginary Spitfire, and panic 
and guttural German flew about 
on the intercomm. Over by 
the fireplace another group of 
officers argued about delta-wing 
fighters, turbine reheat, promo- 
tion prospects, and the state of 
the station cricket team. An 
ordinary guest night was under 
way. 

The pilot of the curious chair- 
borne crew, a wing commander, 
had been a medical student 
and then a film director before 
he joined the Service. At 
dinner, Mr Vice, the wing com- 
mander, and I had paid for 
and shared a bottle of Lieb- 
fraumilch. Imagine the Nazis, 
if they had won the war, buy- 
ing British wine—assuming, of 
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course, that we could grow 
one worth buying. Their plans 
were to deport every British 
male between the ages of fifteen 
and fifty to the Continent, and 
then to work or starve or beat 
them to death in fields and 
factories and mines. The British 
Isles were to be turned into a 
slave state. It was a dislike 
of this kind of attitude that 
led our friend to give up film 
directing and get himself on 
to the Blenheims that did 
daylight bombing, and later 
on to the Lancasters working 
at night. 


He once told me the cireum- 
stances of his entry into the 


R.A.F. It appears that his 
father was a retired Indian Army 
colonel. “ R.A.F.? What the 
devil’s that?’ asked the old 
boy; ‘cavalry or something ?”’ 
“No, sir,” said Buzz. ‘“ Aero- 
planes.”” “‘Oh, I see. Royal 
Flying Corps. Hendon and all 
that sort of thing.” ‘“ Well, 
not exactly, sir,’ said Buzz 
patiently. “It’s grown up a 
bit since then. Hurricanes and 
Spitfires, you know.” ‘‘ Never 
heard of them. Still, I suppose 
you know your own mind. Do 
as you think best. Can’t say 
[ like the idea, all the same.” 
So off went Buzz to learn to 
fly. A year later he returned 
on short leave, in uniform and 
distinctly proud of his new 
flying badge. At that time 
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the Battle of Britain was on. 
The colonel took one look at 
him. ‘ Good heavens,” he said, 
“what on earth’s that extra- 
ordinary get-up?” “ R.A.F. 
uniform,” said Buzz. ‘‘ What 
are you? A pilot?” ‘“ Yes, 
sir.” ‘Then why aren’t you 
fighting the Hun?” ‘“ I’ve just 
finished training in Scotland.” 
“Training? Seotland? Stuff 
and nonsense. Ought to have 
got yourself posted down south 
without delay.” When he did 
get down south he was lucky 
to get as far as the Lancasters, 
because the Blenheims that he 
first tried took a pasting round 
about Dunkirk. I remember 
visiting a Blenheim airfield at 
that time; they had been on 
a raid the day before. The 
wind-sock and the orderly officer 
seemed to be about all that was 
left on the station under the 
quiet summer skies. 

When one contemplates the 
things that R.A.F. people do 
and say, probably the first 
thing that springs to mind is 
the eecentric behaviour of fighter 
pilots when they are not on 
the job. They tend to have 
large, bushy moustaches like 
burst mattresses. Give them 
half a chance and they will 
go about wearing polka-dotted 
silk squares and yellow sweaters 
under their flying overalls. If 
they serve within striking 
distance of London they con- 
gregate at night in the Shep- 
herd’s Market taverns just 
behind the R.A.F. Club. And 
they are frequently seen cheer- 
fully escorting nail-varnished and 
lipsticked young ladies with 
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flax-coloured hair into places 
like the Berkeley, Ciro’s, and 
the Coconut Grove. They are, 
of course, in the tradition of 
the medieval young gentlemen 
who were equally at home turn- 
ing a sonnet to their mistress’s 
eyebrow or slicing their enemies 
neatly and vertically in halves 
with razor-edged swords. And 
later, in the same tradition, 
there were the young cavalry- 
men of Good King Edward’s 
golden days, haunting the stage 
door of the Gaiety and supping 
off oysters and champagne with 
actress friends when they were 
not fighting Imperial frontier 
wars. ‘ The function of cavalry 
in warfare,’’ once wrote a cavalry 
subaltern in a paper for Pro- 
motion Examination ‘ A,’ “ is 
to give tone to what would 


otherwise be a vulgar brawl.” 
There is also another link with 


the cavalry. In 1914 the main 
job of aeroplanes was to get 
information about German troop 
movements. As a result the 
name of “scout ’’ stuck to all 
fighter aeroplanes throughout the 
First World War. So there is 
nothing new here. It was part 
of the job of the 1940 fighter 
pilots to give a panache to a 
Service whose serious business 
included plunging into armed 
German bomber formations, and 
roaring through the blackness 
and gales and ice and snow 
over the Atlantic and the in- 
hospitable Reich. In all three 
Services, where there is work 
with a dash in it to be 
done —be it in destroyers 
or armoured reconnaissance or 
fighter squadrons — you find 
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this tendency to an unconven- 
tionality of behaviour and dress. 

A word about Pilot Officer 
Prune might come in well here. 
There was in him that some- 
thing possessing the power to 
destroy its creator. Prune, the 
immortal, the indestructible, who 
rose phenix-like a thousand 
times from the ruin and wreckage 
of his own prangs, found imi- 
tators. They were as careless 
in dress and as dim-witted in 
manner as our pleasant, dumb 
old friend. But unhappily 
some were not as clever as 
he was; they are now pushing 
up the daisies because they 
took him as the glass of fashion 
and the mould of form. 

Most young men in the R.A.F. 
would own fast motor-cars if the 
cost of living had not inereased 
by ninety-two per cent since 


1938, and if the export drive 
eased up enough to allow them 
to get hold of such apparatus. 
A flying officer with whom I 


once served owned an old 
Bentley that he could not afford 
to tax or insure. So over the 
week-ends he used to tinker 
with it and tune it, and then 
rush about the camp roads in 
it—where the police could not 
lay hands on him (or so he 
fondly imagined), but where 
the commanding officer eventu- 
ally did. Then they have a 
fondness for the sights and 
seenes and half-pint tankards 
of the local inn. But so do 
most growing Britons; under- 
graduates and Rugby footballers 
come especially to mind. Per- 
haps there is something in this 
distillation of malt and hops, 
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this compound of their native 
soil and water and air, which 
(provided it is taken sensibly 
after honest toil) helps to make 
them the sturdy and _ inde- 
pendent fellows that they are. 
“Come, have a drink,” an 
elderly adjutant once said to 
me. ‘It’s a poor belly that 
can’t warm a pot of ale.” 
There’s good Anglo-Saxon and 
straight common-sense for you. 
Hilaire Belloc had words to 
say on the subject too. ‘‘ When 
you have lost your inns,” he 
thundered, “then drown your 
empty selves, for you will have 
lost the last of England.” 

The Air Force vocabulary is 
pretty well known. Even small 
boys no longer have spills from 
their bicycles, but wizard prangs 
from supersonic bogwheels in- 
stead. Still, let us look at two 
examples. During the war a 
night-fighter pilot would prob- 
ably have described an evening’s 
work something like this: ‘‘ We 
genned up and scrambled at 
twenty-three hundred. Got to 
patrol height and settled down 
to stooge at angels twelve. 
Then the Brock’s benefit started 
up over Smoke, and control 
vectored us on to a _ bandit. 
After a while we got a blip 
on the P.P.I. and locked on. 
He must have known we were 
on his tail, for he turned up 
the wick and headed out to 
sea. Jinking a good bit too. 
Still, 1 gave her the gun and 
managed to close at last and 
get in a good long squirt. 
Got his port motor, and he 
span into the drink.” That 
should not present much diffi- 
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culty. The pilot and his navi- 
gator were briefed, took off 
at 11 pPm., and settled on 
patrol at twelve thousand feet. 
Then the searchlights and ack- 
ack opened up over London, 
and ground control homed them 
on to an enemy aircraft which 
eventually appeared on the 
night - fighter’s radar screen. 
They followed it and shot it 
down. The description is graphic 
and picturesque; but so is the 
colloquial talk of any profession, 
as Kipling found. There is 
perhaps one exception. Not 
long ago, in a Tube train, I 
heard one who was obviously 
a lesser Government official say 
to another who was certainly 
a colleague: ‘* We were unable 
to accede to his request because 
the materials were in short 
supply.” Perhaps the com- 


pulsory reading of Sir Ernest 


yowers’s ‘Plain Words’ will 
cause that sort of thing slowly 
to disappear. 

The airman has a 
kind of vocabulary. 
it he has inherited from the 
Army, some he has brought 
from the humbler districts of 
our big cities, and the rest he 
has made up in camps in these 
islands, on the dusty plains 
of Iraq and India, and wherever 
else airmen go. Let us imagine 
a member of the orderly trade 
describing to a friend what 
had befallen Lofty that day. 
“The corp comes in as usual,” 
he says, ‘‘ and bawls out, ‘ Come 
on, me lucky lads. Rise and 
shine. The sun is scorching 
your eyes out. Get them feet 
on the ground.’ Lofty opens 


different 
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one eye, says, ‘Git some in!’ 
and then turns over and goes 
on bashing his charpoy again. 
Course the corporal ain’t going 
to have Lofty ’olding up pro- 
duction like that. So he falls 
in an escort, and before you 
can say Jack-knife Lofty’s on 
*is way to the cooler, feet ’ardly 
touching the ground. Ten days’ 
0.B. Meanwhile, wasting no 
time, Shiner White gets crack- 
ing with Lofty’s piece of home- 
work. Smashing bit of knitting. 
Blonde W.A.A.F. job in the 
akker - basher’s office. When 
Lofty comes off pack-drill he 
hears about this, so he tells 
Shiner to lay off or else. ‘ Sweep 
all round it, chum,’ says Shiner, 
maleesh like. ‘ You make me 
tired.’ With which Lofty draws 
him off a fourpenny and blacks 
his mince pies.” 

Git some in is a polite way 
of saying ‘‘ The length of your 
Air Force service is negligible,” 
a deadly insult to a veteran 
N.C.O. To bash a charpoy is 
to lie on a wooden bed strung 
with Indian hemp. The cooler 
is the stone-built guard-room, 
each cell being equipped with 
a plank bed and a wooden 
pillow. An akker-basher is one 
who dispenses coins—strictly, 
small Egyptian coins. Maleesh 
is the Arabie word meaning 
“careless.” Mince pies, of 
course, is rhyming Cockney 
slang. 

We have our guest nights. 
After dinner these always consist 
of songs, and games like high 
cockalorum—a sort of hefty leap- 
frog against the wall. There 
are other sports, like cock- 
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fighting, tug-of-war played 
sitting on the floor, and trying 
to eclipse your opponents with 
an inverted settee, as if with 
a large candle-snuffer. These 
games seem funny at the time. 
I once watched two rival teams 
of Australians seeing who could 
kick each other’s pants the 
hardest, but this Antipodean 
pastime never caught on. Per- 
haps the rules were too ele- 
mentary to make it worth while. 
All you had to do was to bend 
down and wait. 

The songs of the R.A.F. have 
a significant humour in that 
they frequently make light of 
discomfort and disaster. They 
exercise the lungs, upliff' the 
heart, and purge the spirit 
withal. They also provide the 
necessary intervals between the 
cock-fighting, high cockalorum, 
and the game with settees. 
And being guest-night songs, 
they are not like those verses 
of which Horace spoke—written 
by water - drinkers and so un- 
able to survive. In 1917, 185 
Squadron, flying Sopwith Camels, 
had some Americans with them. 
This part of a song was one of 
the results :— 
Beside a Belgian estaminet 

when the smoke had cleared away, 
Beneath a busted Camel 

its former pilot lay, 
His throat was. cut by the bracing 

wires, 

the tank had hit his head, 

And coughing showers of dental 
work, 

these parting words he said : 
Oh, I’m going to a better land, 

they binge there every night, 
The cocktails grow on bushes, 

so everyone stays tight. 
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They've torn up all the calendars, 
they’ve smashed up all the clocks, 
And little drops of whisky 
come trickling through the rocks. 


In 1916 the Australians con- 
tributed another chant that is 
still sung; the piano lid is 
thumped up and down to mark 
the rhythm :— 


Where will we be 

One hundred years from now ? 
Pushing up the daisies, 
Pushing up the daisies, 

That’s where we'll be 

A hundred years from now. 


Another song has survived 
from 1918. It derives from a 
real happening, when an aviator’s 
messmates dauced round a crash 
containing what happily turned 
out afterwards to be their 
concussed friend :— 


Poor old pilot's dead, 
Poor old pilot’s dead, 
He’s killed himself, 
He’s killed himself, 
Poor old pilot’s dead. 


During the inter-war years 
in Iraq and India much of 
the Royal Flying Corps spirit 
still obtained; and it was the 
custom for the officers and 
men to get together for drinks 
and a sing-song under the stars 
outside the canteen or in an 
open hangar each Saturday 
night. How we understood and 
practised the proper relation- 
ship between management and 
men without a pile of instruc- 
tional pamphlets to help us I 
do not know, but somehow it 
was done. These gatherings 
gave the R.A.F. many of its 
songs: ‘* Those Shaibah Blues,”’ 
“The Ballad of Sulamain,” 
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“ There’s many a Troopship 
Just Leaving Bombay,” “ Five 
Long Years You Love My 
Daughter,” and ‘“ Roll on the 
Boat that takes me Home” are 
some of them. To this period 
also belongs the now hallowed 
and traditional ‘“ Service of 
Thanksgiving for Safe Arrival 
in Iraq.” (From Blériot to 
jets has only taken forty years. 
Two or three decades are a 
long time in the history of the 
R.A.F.) At this gathering there 
is one who purports to be a 
leader of some Eastern sect, 
and he is properly attended 
by a team of unqualified clerical 
practitioners and oriental Holy 
Pokers. There are chants, in- 
cantations, much reference to 
The Boat, and a collection for 
the Canteen Boat Fund. The 
text for the address is taken 


from Station Standing Orders : 
‘“* He will immediately endeavour 


to extinguish it.” The implica- 
tions of the text are carefully 
examined. ‘ Before attempting 
to put out a fire you must 
first sign for it. There was 
no water at the camp to put 
out fires, so the commander 
of the host sent us into a 
country where there were wells, 
and we bought one and brought 
it back to the camp. When we 
arrived we found that we had 
forgotten to dig a hole for it, 
so there was our beautiful well 
sticking straight up in the air. 
And the commander of the 
host saw it and waxed wroth 
and said, ‘Dig a Hole.’ So 
we dug a deep hole and put 
our well in it, and it sank to 
the bottom, and the sand came 
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no more well.” 

There were other songs. ‘The 
Bold Aviator”? goes back to 
1912, and those twin nurseries 
of the R.A.F., Laffan’s Plain 
at Farnborough, and Larkhill, 
by Stonehenge :— 

Oh, the bold aviator was dying, 

And as under the wreckage he lay, 

To the airmen who gathered around 
him 

These last parting words he did say : 

Take the cylinders out of my kidneys, 

The connecting-rod out of my brain, 

From the small of my back take the 
crankshaft 

And assemble the engine again. 

This popular toast came from 
the nineteenth-century Army in 
India, through the Royal Flying 
Corps into the R.A.F. :— 

Cut off from the land that bore us, 

Betrayed by the land that we find, 

The good men have gone before us, 

And only the dull left behind, 

So stand by your glasses steady, 

This world is a web of lies, 

Then here’s to the dead already ; 

And hurrah for the next man who 
dies. 

Finally, one from World War 
II. to round off the bag. Sung 
to the tune of “ John Brown’s 
Body,” it originated in a Coastal 
Command Squadron. It’s vio- 
lence should not be taken too 
seriously :-— 

We joined the flaming Air Force 
‘Cos we thought it flaming right, 
3ut we don’t care if we fly 

Or if we flaming fight. 

But what we do object to 

Are those flaming Ops. Room clots 
Who sit there sewing stripes on 

At the rate of flaming knots. 

Ain’t the Air Force flaming awful ? 

They sit there sewing stripes on 

At the rate of flaming knots. 


was 
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There, indeed, you had the 
air-crew’s natural dislike of any 
unduly rapid promotion in the 
ground branches. 

What the airman says 
does and thinks is very im- 
portant. For without this chap 
who humps around tallboys, 
block-busters and grand slams, 
and cleans the plugs and changes 
the accumulators and the am- 
munition belts and greases the 
wheels, the most highly trained 
crews could not fly and the 
finest plans the Air Staff could 
produce would be so much 
waste paper. These days airmen 
are a mixed bag, particularly 
with conscription. On one hand 
are the ex-University and ex- 
publie school people in for their 
national service only; on the 
other are the honest-to-good- 
ness, time-serving Cockney 
and the soldiers of 
But the 
average airman falls into one 
or other of two main types. 
The first is rather quick-witted, 
fond of the Saturday - night 
dance, quite at home with the 
swing, jive, and bepop of Totten- 
ham Court Road. ‘Fats’ Waller, 
Danny Kaye, Harry James, and 
Nellie Lutcher are indeed his 
gods and goddess. The other 
is a faithful, willing little chap 
who gets on with the job and 
is always cheerful. David Lang- 
don has often drawn him for 
‘ Punch,’ with his oversize great- 
coat, sloping shoulders, large 
ammunition - boots, and rather 
shapeless field-service cap. His 
humour is of the homely kind. 
He is sitting on the wing of 
a Spitfire reloading a cartridge 


and 


regulars 
fortune from Bire. 
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belt when an attractive young 
airwoman goes by. ‘‘Get up 
those stairs!” he says. ‘‘ What 
stairs ?”’ asks the nubile young 
lady, looking coldly over her 
shoulder at him. He cannot 
find a reply. Or he is perched 
at the top of a dizzy edifice 
of scaffolding at the open doors 
of a hangar, doing something 
to a two thousand horse-power 
Lancaster engine. The mobile 
canteen comes along. ‘“ Fred, 
get me a wad and a cup of 
char!” he calls out to his 
comrade-in-arms below. ‘“‘ You 
know ’ow I likes it. ‘Ot 
and thick with a couple a 
saccharines.”” He also has the 
misfortune to be caught by 
the flight sergeant riding on 
a bicycle into the hangar just 
after it has been cleaned up. 
“In ‘Olland,” says Chiefy, 
“they takes their boots off 
before they go into a ‘ouse. 
And you come riding in ‘ere 
on a ruddy bicycle.” 

The flight sergeants and war- 
rant officers are of an older 
school. They did their recruit 
training under drill sergeants 
who had transferred into the 
R.A.F. from the Royal Naval 
Air Service and the Brigade 
of Guards. So in their day 
it was a joke to tell the new- 
comer to go to the stores for 
a bucketful of bolt-holes, the 
key to the barrack square, 01 
twopennyworth of twisted paint 
for barbers’ poles; or to report 
to the Orderly Corporal to white- 
wash the last post. They learned 
to fix bayonets to the old drill- 
sergeant’s formula: ‘“ When I 
says fix, you don’t fix. But 
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when I says Bayonets (pause), 
you whips ’em out and wops 
’em on and lets them glitter 
in the sun.” There’s a touch 
of soldier’s folklore in that rune. 
And in their echoing barrack- 
rooms at night, beneath bare 
electric lamps hanging from the 
dim ceilings, they played the 
fearsome game “ Priest of the 
Parish’? under the dominion 
of the tyrannical room corporal, 
and were flogged with his leather 
belt covered with brass regi- 
mental badges if they were 
slow. The last of these hard- 
school airmen are with us still, 
wearing their Rooty medals. 
They would have been at home 
in Wellington’s armies and 
Nelson’s ships-of-the-line. They 
are loyal to the core. Many’s 
the flight commander who has 
discovered for himself that the 
flight sergeant is the backbone 
of the R.A.F. 
There are some 


interesting 
parallels between life in prison, 
life at school, life in the fo’e’sle 
of a ship, and life in a barrack- 


room. In all of them, by 
tradition, the food leaves some- 
thing to be desired. True, 
the irascible Doctor said, “ A 
ship is worse than a_ jail. 
There is, in a jail, better air, 
better company, better con- 
veniency of every kind; and 
a ship has the additional dis- 
advantage of being in danger.” 
But by contrasting these things 
he was not denying their resem- 
blances. Each of the lives 
also carries the stamp of strong 
discipline upon it. And the ex- 
periences shared under common 
conditions lead to a camaraderie, 
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an ésprit-de-corps, a sense (no 
matter how unspoken or un- 
defined it may be) of belonging 
to a brotherhood or mystery, 
and a latent compulsion to con- 
spire in feeling against authority 
should it become oppressive. 
School life and Service life share 
many resemblances. In both 
authority is liked, respected, 
and admired if it lives up to 
the ideals of those subordinate 
to it. Thus the officer, like the 
schoolmaster, must know his 
subject and perform his duties 
thoroughly. He must be able 
to distinguish between real worth 
and the shopwindow-dressing of 
the fake article. He must quell 
any hint of insubordination with 
firmness and good humour, 
especially when it appears to 
be accidental and unintentional. 
A sense of humour is a tre- 
mendous addition to his armoury 
—because, after all, it is a sign 
that he has a sense of propor- 
tion regarding men, matters, 
and things. He also comes in 
for special esteem if he can 
contrive, in an unself-conscious 
way, to be a bit of a card. 
This can take many forms, 
from the predilection of a school- 
master for flowered waistcoats 
and snuff to an officer’s owner- 
ship of a vintage Bentley coupé 
with twin exhausts and tenuous 
mudguards held on by old aero- 
plane bracing-wires. When the 
officers have a dash and ¢lan 
about them the squadron spirit 
is always vital. It comes most 
easily in fighter and close-support 
squadrons because the aircraft 
and their réles help to breed it. 
The Pathfinder squadrons, with 
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their special duties and split- 
second timing, also had it to a 
marked degree during the war. 
And when Bomber Command 
has re-armed with Canberras it 
will doubtless surprise them all. 
In Coastal Command some 
aspects of ésprit-de-corps take 
a different form. There you 
call your room in Mess a cabin, 
drink pink gin instead of sherry, 
and wear a duty cap-badge on 
which the gilt albatross has 
become encrusted and green in 
colour through long exposure 
to sea winds and salt air. 
You have become web-footed, 
and are not as other men are. 
Overseas, between wars, what- 
ever his command, the seasoned 
R.A.F. campaigner has beauti- 
fully tailored and laundered 
drill, understands the nice 
conduct of a fly- whisk, and 
has knees that are brown. The 
new arrival with his pale knees, 
creased drill smelling of camphor, 
and the subdued, deferential air 
that goes with (or is perhaps 
begotten by) the camphor, makes 
careful observation of all this, 
and by painful imitation gradu- 
ally manages to follow suit. 

So much for a few of the 
forms taken by R.A.F. humour 
and humorous R.A.F. things. 
As to what shapes and deter- 
mines this humour, the main 
factor is, of course, that the 
humour has its roots deep in 
the British character. The 
British like understatement; and 
they have a rare ability to per- 
ceive something humorous—and 
if they cannot readily perceive 
it they will contrive it — in 
the blackest situation. During 


World War I., ‘Punch’ had 
a drawing showing three sailors 
clinging to a baulk of timber 
afloat in mountainous seas. 
Their destroyer had been mined 
in the English Channel on a 
winter night. ‘’As anyone,” 
demanded a burly stoker petty 
officer, ‘‘ seen a pipe with the 
bowl carved in the shape of a 
bull’s ’ead?”’’ The Germans 
sensed that there is something 
in this side of the British char- 
acter that helps us to win wars 
even when the odds are against 
us, and one of their 1939 in- 
structional manuals contained 
a chapter on the subject. As 
one illustration they chose the 
famous Bruce Bairnsfather pic- 
ture of Old Bill sitting in a 
ruined farmhouse in Flanders 
beside a large shell-hole torn 
in the wall. ‘’Oo did that?” 
asks another private soldier, 
crouching beside him for shelter. 
** Mice,” says Old Bill. ‘“* P.S.,” 
added the manual, ‘‘ It was not 
mice. It was a shell.” 

On the subject of winning 
wars against odds, a profound 
leading article that appeared 
in the ‘Times Literary Supple- 
ment’ a year or so ago advanced 
a different theory. The author 
ranged over European history 
to show that the British are 
extremely efficient and ruthless 
fighters, with a love of fighting 
in their blood, and that the 
King’s enemies are in great 
peril if they forget this. 

One other point about British 
fighting—and humour; and it 
is hoped that it will not be 
regarded as a heresy to advance 
it. Possibly our imperturbability 
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as a race is often born of dire 
need. Arthur Bryant has 
described the British soldier as 
‘one whose spiritual home is 
the last ditch.’ The petty 
officer and Old Bill were both 
raising their spirits—and rising 
spiritually — above _ situations 
that looked uncommonly like 
last ditches. Listening to talk 
about such matters over a drink 
recently a New Zealander, who 
is a regular R.A.F. officer, said: 
“TI don’t think I'll ever under- 
stand you people. During the 
Battle of Britain we used to 
go off from a Kent airfield 
every day to bash about over 
Dunkirk. And looking over the 
side on the climb I'd see people 
in white flannels and _ shorts 
leisufely playing cricket and 
tennis. Cricket and tennis, with 


all hell being let loose forty 


miles away. It 
they got some 
on top of 
started to 


until 
smack 
they 


wasn’t 
bombs 
them that 
wake up.” Well, 
that was a New Zealander’s 
point of view. And after Dun- 
kirk someone else remarked that 
we were certainly overdrawn on 
the bank of miracles. It is 
still open to debate whether 
these two philosophers were 
right or wrong. But it is 
certainly no bad thing to ex- 
amine oneself critically at times. 
Man may not be able to add 
a cubit to his stature by taking 
thought; but analysis may ocea- 
sionally indicate to him some 
process that is stunting his 
growth. 

So R.A.F. humour derives 
from the basic character of its 
members. Particularly is this 
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so in war-time, when the Service 
is strengthened and refreshed 
by large numbers of citizens 
who put down their chisels and 
scythes, books, rolled umbrellas 
and pens, and take up arms 
against adversity. One such 
was a young barrister who had 
deserted his briefs. He was 
the leading light in an office 
that also housed, in their com- 
fortable disguise of R.A.F. 
uniform, a farmer, a B.B.C. com- 
mentator, and a schoolmaster. 
All had flown during the war 
and wore D.F.C.s and A.F.C.s, 
and were now doing squadron- 
leader staff jobs. Over the 
barrister’s desk was a _ card 
bearing a series of sayings and 
epigrams :— 

Don’t 
hand in. 

If bread is the staff of life, what 
is the life of the staff? One long 
loaf. 

Emphatic : 
of one’s voice. 

Out of the ashes of the contre- 
temps of today rises the phoenix of 
the chaos of tomorrow. 

You could not have less clues than 
we have. We have none. 


flap. Just chuck your 


mistaken at the top 


In fact he was 
well endowed with clues. He 
could take the most difficult 
and tangled staff problem, ‘sit 
back serenely in a chair with 
a pad on his knee, an old pipe 
in his mouth, and a half-pound 
tin of tobacco beside him on 
the desk, and amid constant 
interruptions, with four tele- 
phones going incessantly, clerks 
coming in and out, and the 
other office inmates and visitors 
talking all the time, he would 


extremely 
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break the problem down into 
its component parts, quietly 
ring up the experts and get 
the solutions to the various 
bits of the problem, and within 
an hour or so produce the 
complete answer in neatly 
written, logical, and admirably 
simple prose. He was a product 
of Eton and King’s. If only 
one out of a score of those 
who pass through these estab- 
lishments comes up to this stan- 
dard, the establishments have 
justified themselves. 

We have seen that the 
R.A.F., in common with all 
other trades, ‘‘ their gear and 
tackle and trim,’ draws much 
of its vocabulary of humour 
from its way of life and of 
doing things. This life naturally 
fosters comment that is a short- 
hand speech, a code. It is a 
community life. Those who 
live it often have to make do 
with their own company. The 
rewards for service have not 
been great materially, but are 
of a different kind. Then, of 
course, the sharpened privations 
and tests and hazards of war 
bring out the characteristic 
British reactions to their 
challenge. 
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Finally, there is something 
about flying itself that gives 
one a special awareness of the 
relative importance of things. 
Stay on the ground for part 
of a day, a gloomy overcast 
day with life all odds and 
ends, and people and the tele- 
phone bothering until your head 
is like a hive full of disturbed 
and angry bees. Then get off 
in an aireraft and climb away 
from it all. You cruise past 
the dazzling white summits of 
slow-drifting clouds. The sun- 
shine is like Mediterranean light, 
and the sky a clear, deep blue 
all over and around. You gaze 
down through the cloud-breaks 
at the small, seemingly motion- 
less fields, thin, glinting railways, 
dull-white threads of roads, and 
the towns where thousands of 
people are too far away even 
to be seen. To do this often 
is to see almost continuously 
how trifling and remote are 
many of our small daily cares. 
After all, what is a sense of 
humour? In one of his sermons 
a Bishop of Salisbury called it 
‘the ability to see the present 
against a background of the 
infinite.” It would be hard to 
find it better defined. 





COMMENT. 


THE collapse of the North 
Koreans had some immediately 
beneficial results. In debatable 
lands, like Austria and Jugo- 
slavia, the victory of the United 
Nations has been as heartening 
as a defeat would have been 
discouraging. Just as Abyssinia 
was treated as the test of the 
old League, Korea has been 
treated as the test of the United 
Nations. When the futile policy 
of half-hearted ‘ sanctions’ 
against Italy failed, the dic- 
tators were able to tell them- 
selves that at least the League 
was no longer a serious obstacle. 
They went on with their plans, 
and we all know the results. 


Now, in Korea, the story has 


ended differently. Shortly be- 
fore the last war Mr Churchill, 
who was not in office, was 
invited by the Prime Minister 
of the day to a luncheon party 
to meet the German Ambassador, 
Von Ribbentrop. Afterwards 
Mr Churchill wondered why 
he had been asked, supposing 
eventually it must have been to 
show the Germans that we still 
had someone who could bark 
and might bite. The United 
Nations have now demonstrated 
that they can not only bark but 
bite. The lesson will not be lost 
on people like the Turks, who 
have two major disputes with 
Soviet Russia, some very doubt- 
ful neighbours, and highly vul 
nerable frontiers to guard; or 
the Western Germans, who were 
beginning to see themselves as 


the South Koreans of Europe ; 
or the Persians, who have been 
reduced to a highly nervous 
condition by the spectacle of 
trains, loaded with Russian 
soldiers, steaming up and down 
along the frontier: or the 
Malayans, who have not lacked 
advisers to tell them that the 
British way of getting rid of a 
problem, when it becomes too 
difficult, is just to walk out. 
Korea is a warning that there 
is to be no walking out by the 
United Nations, no condoning 
of aggression, and no payment 
of Danegelt. 

The victory was also the vin- 
dication of General MacArthur, 
who, although seventy, has 
shown the resilience and re- 
source of a much younger man. 
He had to begin by making an 
Expeditionary Force out of an 
Army of Occupation—in itself 
no easy task; for the adminis- 
trative services naturally pre- 
dominated in the garrison of 
Japan, and clerks, by them- 
selves, do not win battles. He 
had to start with light tanks, 
well suited to the roads and 
bridges of Japan, but hardly a 
match for the heavier tanks of 
the enemy in the heavier country 
of the mainland. In fact, for 
the first weeks he had to manage 
with what he had and with little 
of what he wanted. Yet he 
fought a magnificent delaying 
action, selling ground dearly 
and inflicting much heavier 
losses on the enemy than his 
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own sustained. Then, when 
he had the reinforcements he 
needed, he could have put them 
in to strengthen the sorely 
pressed troops in the bridgehead, 
and, had he done so, would 
have had to fight his way north 
through some very difficult 
country. He chose a _ wiser 
course. The Seoul landings were 
a master-stroke. In a few days 
they closed a campaign which 
might have lasted for weeks and 
cost a lot of lives. 

The Americans have some- 
times charged the British with 
undervaluing General Mac- 
Arthur. We have never doubted 
his military capacity, but have 
been uncertain of his temper 
and judgment. Korea has surely 
proved that he is something 
more than a skilful soldier. It 
will also have mended his rela- 


tions with Washington, where 
the tendency, as in Britain, was 
to regard him as an able General, 


but an indifferent politician. 
In fact, he is a very clever 
politician. During the campaign 
Washington sent several emis- 
saries to read the General lec- 
tures and to convert him to the 
State Department’s point of 
view. But when they arrived 
at his headquarters, the General 
gave the lectures and the visitors 
returned home converted. 

The decision to cross the 
38th Parallel followed almost as 
a matter of course. The United 
Nations, having fought a costly 
campaign in South Korea, could 
hardly be expected to halt at 
this artificial line of demarcation 
and to wait until the North 
Koreans, with the assistance 
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of their friends, were ready 
to renew their experiment in 
aggression. The Chinese Com- 
munists, who have greeted the 
decision with indignation and 
even with threats, could scarcely 
have looked for any other out- 
come. It remains to be seen 
whether they will challenge the 
United Nations by sending help 
openly to their ideological 
friends, or if they will console 
themselves by dealing drasti- 
sally with the poor Tibetans, 
who can do little to defend 
themselves and whom no one 
else is in a position to help. 
Or it may be that the world 
has had its first intimation of 
the Communist riposte in the 
serious blow which has fallen 
upon the French forces in Indo- 
China and would have caused 
far greater consternation and 
foreboding if it had not been 
immediately preceded by victory 
in South Korea. 


No place is more strictly 
ruled by precedent than is Parlia- 
ment. When anyone makes a 
proposal about anything, the 
first question always asked is, 
“Has this ever been done be- 
fore?’ and the absence of a 
precedent is an almost conclu- 
sive reason for not creating one. 
On 10th May 1941 the Nazis de- 
stroyed the House of Commons. 
Now it has been rebuilt. When 
the work was near completion, 
and the point arose about what, 
if anything, should be done to 
celebrate the reopening, the 
question was at once asked, 
“What are the precedents?’ 

It happened that there was 
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a precedent. On 16th October 
1834, through the carelessness 
of some workmen who were 
making a bonfire of Exchequer 
tallies, the Houses of Parlia- 
ment were burnt down. In due 
course they were rebuilt by 
Barry in their present style. 
But although the essential pre- 
cedent was forthcoming, it was 
not very helpful; for on inquiry 
it emerged that our Early Vic- 
torian grandparents, a little 
careless of the claims and possi- 
bilities of dramatie occasions, 
merely walked into their new 
Chamber and went on with their 
business as though nothing much 
had happened. 

That the same negligence 
should be shown in this era of 
developed publicity was almost 
unthinkable ; and, in the end, 


the purists waived their objec- 


tions and agreed that just for 
once a precedent might be 
created—a precedent for an 
event which, we all devoutly 
hope, will never recur. In 1852, 
when the old Chamber was 
opened, the Empire was com- 
paratively small and its over- 
seas legislatures, where these 
existed, were insignificant. To- 
day the Commonwealth stretches 
across the world and has about 
fifty Assemblies of legislative 
stature. Each of these is a 
child of the Parliament of West- 
minster and each is concerned 
with the new House of Commons, 
to which every Dominion and 
Colony has made a gift of some 
kind. Recognising their parent- 
age, they expect the parent to 
acknowledge them as lawful off- 
spring by inviting their presence 
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at a family gathering. Accord- 
ingly, the decision was taken 
to ask the principal Speakers 
and Presiding Officers of the 
Commonwealth to attend the 
opening ceremony, to appear in 
Westminster Hall in their robes 
or gowns of office, and to follow 
the Speaker of the House of 
Commons in procession when he 
went to present an address to 
His Majesty the King. 

Such was the origin of the 
moving and impressive ceremony 
of 26th October. Not only was 
it a remarkable demonstration 
of parliamentary unity and kin- 
ship within the Dominions of 
the King; it was a declaration 
that a Parliament is not merely 
a thing of bricks and mortar, 
at the mercy of a single bomb, 
but a living principle which will 
survive the shocks of war as 
surely as it has survived the 
erosion of the years. 

Inevitably the new building 
‘ame in for some criticism from 
those who were privileged to 
have a preview of it. The 
technicians may argue hotly 
whether it is classie or Gothic 
or neo-Gothie or late-Gothie or 
Renaissance, or a debased form 
of one of them or a mixture of 
them all. The ordinary man 
will not mind very much, his 
reaction to a building being the 
same as his time-honoured (or 
un-honoured) reaction to a pic- 
ture—that he does not know 
much about art: (or architecture), 
but knows what he likes. This 
verdict, which never fails to 
move the technician and the 
highbrow to scorn and fury, is 
really more sensible than _ it 
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sounds ; for why should anyone 
be compelled to admire some- 
thing he does not understand 
for reasons he does not appreci- 
ate or to condemn something 
he admires on grounds which 
mean nothing at all to him? 
The critics, too, hardly allow 
for the magnitude of the problem 
imposed upon the architect, Sir 
Giles Gilbert Scott. He had to 
work on a small site, completely 
enclosed by buildings. He had 
to satisfy the arbiters of taste 
by producing something both 
pleasing to the eye and in keep- 
ing with its surroundings; and 
he had to satisfy the legislators 
by providing considerably more 
space in the galleries and office 
accommodation than previously 
existed. He had to keep con- 


tinuity with the past and har- 
mony with Barry’s Houses of 


Parliament, and at the same 
time to build something which 
would be, as the house-agents 
say, “* replete with every modern 
convenience.” 

To forecast opinion is always 
perilous, but it may be con- 
jectured that the final verdict 
on the architect’s work will be 
not only favourable, but even 
enthusiastic. The purists should 
therefore think again. Before 
they condemn the building as a 
mixture of styles or as of no 
style at all, they might recall 
Pugin’s comment on its pre- 
decessor—“ All Grecian, sir: 
Tudor details on a classic body!” 
And Pugin was speaking in 
praise of something he had 
helped to create. 

The point which will never 
fail to puzzle the legislators of 
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other lands is the inadequacy 
of the seating accommodation 
in the Chamber itself. ‘* Why,” 
they ask, “do you build a 
House that will only hold about 
two-thirds of the Members ? 
Surely you have missed a chance 
of providing a seat—and per- 
haps a desk—for everybody.” 
We have; but the decision was 
not that of the architect, but of 
the Members themselves, follow- 
ing the strong advice of Mr 
Churchill. Briefly, the case for 
the restricted size is that in a 
larger Chamber much of the old 
intimacy would disappear and 
the quiet interjection or harm- 
less quip, thrown across the 
floor, ignored by the Speaker, 
but very often most relevant 
to the business, would be dis- 
couraged. It is also suggested 
that on ordinary occasions, when 
some forty or fifty Members are 
in the House, a large Chamber 
would be a wilderness in which 
the orator would be a pelican ; 
while, on the other hand, when 
a big debate is being held, the 
excitement and sense of crisis 
are increased when every seat 
is filled and scores of Members 
are standing. At any rate the 
last word was rightly with the 
Commons themselves, who have 
to use the Chamber, and their 
opinion, whatever its merits or 
demerits may be, has prevailed. 


The season of Party Con- 
ferences was in October. These 
occasions are more popular with 
the rank and file than they are 
with the leaders, and particularly 
with the leaders of the Party in 
power. The Conference is gener- 
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ally a playground for the ex- 
tremists, for the men who want 
the moon and can see no valid 
reason why they should not get 
it. The reason for this pre- 
ponderance of the Left at Labour 
and of the Right at Conservative 
gatherings is easy to find. The 
enthusiast is generally an ex- 
tremist ; and it is the enthusiast 
who is usually chosen to repre- 
sent his Party at the Annual 
Conference. Mr Aneurin Bevan, 
for example, has once more 
headed the list of those selected 
to serve on the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Labour Party ; 
and Sir Waldron Smithers gets 
® more attentive hearing from 
Conservative delegates at a sea- 
side resort than he gets from his 
colleagues at Westminster. 

The leaders are always faced 
with a delicate task. On the 


one hand, they are anxious to 
prevent the passage of inflamma- 
tory resolutions, calling upon 
them to carry out some policy 
which they have not the slightest 
wish to adopt, and on the other, 


they must be careful not to 
damp the enthusiasm of their 
henchmen. To keep the balance 
is not easy; and it may be 
hazarded that the departure of 
the delegates is greeted with 
sighs of relief by the leaders. 
But Conferences, although fruit- 
ful in situations requiring the 
exercise of diplomacy, are not 
without their value. They are 
the equivalent of the bedside 
visit of a doctor. The Party 
organisers have a chance of dis- 
covering how the patient is 
doing. Are we mending or 
failing, happy or fretful? Are 
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we, on the whole, satisfied with 
the treatment we are getting ? 
Or are we —horrible thought 
—half-minded to change our 
adviser? Shortly after one 
election and (probably) shortly 
before another, any information 
of this kind is gratefully received. 

It cannot be said that at 
Scarborough, where the Liberals 
met, the doctors received much 
satisfaction. They got more 
advice than they were able to 
give. On certain points every- 
one, on the surface at any rate, 
was agreed. Liberalism had 
still an important contribution 
to offer, if only it was allowed to 
offer it. The Party could not 
alford to repeat the expensive 
experiment of putting up a large 
number of candidates to contest 
seats which they had not the 
slightest hope of winning. The 
Party must jealously guard its 
identity and avoid the tempta- 
tion of making pacts with its 
opponents; and any idea of 
driving a bargain with the Tories 
had only to be mentioned to be 
hooted out of the hall. So far, 
all was harmony; but when it 
came to positive recommenda- 
tions, no one appeared to have 
a clear idea of what the stages 
were by which a Parliamentary 
Party of nine could be trans- 
formed into a real political force. 

At Margate the Labour leaders 
had a different problem. They 
had to obtain an endorsement 
for a foreign policy which even 
now is by no means palatable to 
their more extreme supporters 
and to an internal policy which 
must relate a steady rise in 
prices to a virtual standstill in 
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wages. They had, further, to 
‘sell’ the slightly depressing 
concept of a Labour Government 
carrying on with a bare mini- 
mum of legislation. In the 
circumstances Mr Attlee and 
his lieutenants managed the 
Conference well. Mr Bevin got 
away with his foreign policy, 
and Mr Bevan got away with 
the housing shortage. There 
was a good deal of grumbling 
and there were some divisions ; 
but Mr Attlee had little cause 
to complain of the support he 
was given and much cause for 
satisfaction in the ovations he 
personally received. One con- 
cession, it is true, was required 
of him. The delegates made it 
plain that no soft pedalling of 
nationalisation would be toler- 
ated. They agreed that nothing 
more could be nationalised in 
the life of this Parliament ; but 
its days are likely to be short 
and the Socialists are virtually 
pledged to go to the electorate 
with a further forward pro- 
gramme, which will at any rate 
include the nationalisation of 
cement and insurance. 

If the Conference did little 
else, it showed the deepening 
breach between Right and Left 
in the Labour Party, between 
those who would rest on their 
slightly tarnished laurels and 
those who seek new industries 
to conquer. At Margate these 
sections were careful to cover 
up their differences by a common 
verbal onslaught on those who 
are still wicked enough to make 
profits or to live on unearned 
incomes in a Welfare State. 
When a Party has a majority 
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of only six, it cannot afford the 
luxury of open cleavages. The 
test is likely to come next 
April, when Labour, if still in 
office, will have to reconcile 
some rather wild threats with 
a workable Budget. 

The Conservatives were the 
last to meet, and their leaders 
had the easiest time. The 
Korean intervention is approved. 
Communism is universally de- 
nounced. The unfitness of the 
Government to govern is en- 
thusiastically recognised. What 
more is needed—except some- 
one who will tell the Conserva- 
tives how they are to win the 
forty or so industrial seats which 
at present bar their road to 
office? Some of the younger 
men at Blackpool had ideas on 
the subject; but when a Con- 
ference is over, the words of the 
younger men too often 
forgotten. 

The departure of Sir Stafford 
Cripps brought few tears to the 
eyes of the long-sutfering citizen. 
No previous Chancellor ever 
taxed him so heavily, lectured 
him so austerely, or rated so 
low the amenities ; and he had 
a feeling that his life would not 
really get much easier so long 
as the Treasury was ruled by a 
man who could get along quite 
happily on a little lettuce and a 
glass of water. For some time 
Sir Stafford has been in poor 
health, although actually, long 
before his resignation was an- 
nounced, report had it that, 
partially at least, his illness was 
‘ diplomatic.’ Undoubtedly he 
became a little weary of resisting 
the pressure of his own sup- 
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porters against his policy of re- 
sisting inflation; and the resolu- 
tion of the T.U.C. in favour 
of unfreezing wages may have 
been a final discouragement. 
His successor, Mr Gaitskell, is a 
comparatively young man; he 
shares the views of his master 
and mentor; but whether he 
will have the strength and 
authority to impose them upon 
the mutineers is very doubtful. 


‘Party Manners’ was a storm 
of the teacup variety, through 
which no one has come very 
well. Mr Val Gielgud, who is 
in charge of televised drama, 
would have been wiser not to 
propose a play of his own for 
the programme. No man is the 
best judge of his own work; 
and while no doubt the advice 
and approval of. others were 
sought before ‘ Party Manners ’ 
was accepted, in the circum- 
stances to get an entirely de- 
tached opinion is seldom easy. 
Then the supporters of Labour, 
who made such a fuss, really 
should not be so thin-skinned. 
They conceive themselves 
licensed to say what they please, 
and their own dramatists and 
writers entitled to write what 
they like, about the wicked 
Tories ; but they hotly resent a 
little fun being poked back at 
them. They might reflect upon 
the conclusion, which the ordi- 
nary man will infer from their 
eries of pain, that a few nails 
have been squarely hit on their 
heads. Finally, Lord Simon of 
Wythenshawe, chairman of the 
Governors of the B.B.C., was 
surely ill-advised to withdraw 
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the play in a hurry and in the 
face of an interested clamour. 
He may have been wrong to 
allow it to be shown, particularly 
at a time when Labour, meeting 
at Margate, was likely to be 
more sensitive than usual to 
slights; he was just as wrong 
to withdraw it, even if the 
decision to do so came from 
his inner consciousness and was 
entirely unaffected by outside 
pressure. No one wishes the 
B.B.C. to lend itself to Party 
propaganda of any kind. But 
it should be as free as is ‘ Punch’ 
to make fun now and then of 
either Party or of both; and it 
must keep itself unfettered by 
any kind of political censorship. 
Lord Simon’s disclaimers were 
not altogether reassuring. The 
facts remain that the play was 
shown twice; that the outcry 
in the Press followed; and that 
the play was withdrawn. 

As it is, ‘Party Manners’ 
has had a much better advertise- 
ment than probably it merited, 
and may have such a run on 
the ‘legitimate’ stage as the 
author never expected for it; 
the Labour Party has made 
itself slightly ridiculous; and 
the B.B.C. has merely stepped 
from one bucket of hot water 
into another. It is to be ob- 
served, firstly, that each of 
these results is the exact oppo- 
site of what was intended by 
the various interested parties ; 
and, secondly, that they are ex- 
actly what any sensible person 
could have foretold would 
happen. 


A sense of Security, in the 
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technical meaning of the word, 
was a rare virtue in this country 
before 1940. Some day some- 
one may be allowed to write a 
book of cautionary tales. He 
may even tell the whole truth of 
how a copy of one of the most 
secret of documents, to which 
only a handful of people in 
the Foreign Office had access, 
appeared in Berlin. He may 
describe how the complete plans 
of the proposed expedition to 
help the Finns were left on a 
dressing-table in a London hotel. 
He will mildly animadvert on 
the curious way in which (before 
the summer of 1940) head- 
quarters of formations put 
up large boards outside their 
offices explaining exactly what 
they were for the benefit of 
passers-by. 

All that was changed, by 
intention at any rate, in a few 
weeks, when we learned of the 
peril in which we stood. But 
old habits die hard; new habits 
are slow to form; and some 
lamentable lapses occurred and 
still occur. The soldiers were 
not the only, or perhaps the 
worst, offenders. The diplomat 
sometimes trips up, assisted pos- 
sibly by the curious predilection 
of the architect for making the 
Ambassador’s private room a 
kind of bridge between the 
residence and the Chancery ; 
so that an interested visitor 
has occasional opportunities for 
picking up information. Not 
very long ago an eminent Am- 
bassador insisted upon taking 
with him everywhere his Russian 
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By L. C. Moyzisch. 


Vid 


valet. He liked and trusted 
him; and, as the officers of 
Sepoy regiments on the eve of 
the Indian Mutiny were con- 
vinced of the loyalty of their 
men, he was certain his personal 
servant was above suspicion. 
So he may have been; but 
bearing in mind the methods of 
the Kremlin and its habit of 
coercing its citizens abroad by 
threatening all kinds of penalties 
on any relations they may have 
left behind them in Russia, the 
Ambassador was taking an illegi- 
timate risk. 

For this, if for no other 
reason, every diplomat should 
be compelled to read ‘Operation 
Cicero.’1 The author was an 
attaché at the German Embassy 
at Ankara during the war; and 
the truth of what he tells is 


vouched for in a postscript by 


Von Papen himself, the Am- 
bassador. The story is without 
a hero. The victim was the 
British Ambassador, Sir Hughe 
Knatchbull-Hugessen. And the 
villain was his Albanian valet, 
who was given the code-name 
of Cicero. This gentleman turned 
up one night at the house of the 
German First Secretary with a 
truly remarkable proposal. He 
offered to photograph the docu- 
ments in the _ British Am- 
bassador’s safe and to sell the 
negatives for a fantastically large 
sum of money. In the end, 
with many qualms, the Germans 
made the deal, and soon they 
were getting veritable treasures. 
For months every Most Secret 
and Top Secret paper which 
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found its way to the British 
Embassy at Ankara was given 
to them. They were sent the 
Minutes of the Cairo talks and 
of the Conference at Teheran. 
They were given a complete list 
of the equipment shipped to 
Russia. They were warned of 
the preliminary arrangements for 
Overlord and of what the Allies 
had in mind to do to Germany 
after the war. Indeed, the 
record reads like the pipe-dream 
of some professional spy. 

The game went merrily on 
until Cicero had netted £300,000. 
Then the British, at last waking 
up to the fact that something 
was leaking badly, suborned a 
typist at the German Embassy 
and got enough out of her to 
put them on the right track. 

The curious part of the story 


is that no one made anything 


much out of it all. Von Papen, 
who appears as a likable man, 
merely got into rather worse 
trouble with his Chief, Von 
Ribbentrop, who anyhow hated 
him and for a long time pro- 
fessed not to believe anything 
that came from Cicero. The 
truth seems to be that Von 
Ribbentrop did not want to 
believe anything unpleasant. If 
those unvarnished accounts of 
coming military effort were 
genuine, the Nazis’ game was 
up; therefore, the accounts 
simply could not be genuine. 
In the end, Von Ribbentrop 
became a convert, but with 
reluctance, when Cicero gave 
advance information of a big 
bombing raid on Sofia and the 
‘aid came off. Even then, Von 
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Ribbentrop did nothing. What 
could he do, except confess that 
he had blundered in all the 
advice he had given his master 
and sue for a peace he must 
have known he would not get ? 
But in any case the whole 
business of Cicero was so in- 
volved in Von _ Ribbentrop’s 
feuds with Von Papen and 
Kaltenbrunner that a score off 
the enemy at home was often 
more important than a score off 
the enemy abroad. Both Von 
Ribbentrop and Kaltenbrunner 
were to have their reward—at 
Nuremberg when the war was 
over. 

The author, Moyzisch, who 
was the contact with Cicero 
and managed the whole business, 
fell into deep disgrace because, 
contrary to Kaltenbrunner’s 
orders, he showed some of the 
papers to Von Papen. So the 
attaché lost his job and was 
lucky not to lose his life. Even 
Cicero himself, that flamboyant 
and hard-headed spy, came badly 
out of the business. Moyzisch 
thinks that when he was found 
out he was killed, but, even if 
he survived and escaped, he 
had a disappointment coming 
to him; for Von Ribbentrop, 
who believed in getting some- 
thing for nothing, saw to it that 
most of the notes with which 
the man was paid were forged. 
Could double crossing go 
further? Cui bono? Sir Hughe 
Knatchbull-Hugessen’s version 
of the affair would be interest- 
ing; but what is fairly certain 
is that Whitehall cannot have 
been very pleased with him. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


BY C. E. WAKEHAM, 


The Age of Elegance. 
Bryant. (Collins.) 


By Arthur 
15s. 


The decade 1812-1822 saw Britain 
triumphant in Europe, supreme at 
sea, rich as never before, respected 
and resplendent. At home a sturdy 
pastoral life was giving place to the 
industrial revolution, with all its 
implications. Mr Bryant portrays, 
with unflagging zeal and diverting 
side-lights, the events of this astonish- 
ing decade. 

With Wellington we take the offen- 
sive in the Peninsula and watch, with 
an admiration shared by his soldiers, 
this trim equestrian figure out- 
manceuvre and out-fight Napoleon’s 
marshals, using, as no other soldier 
had hitherto realised, the supreme 
advantage of sea power. ‘Salamanca 
Summer,’ ‘ Neptune’s General,’ ‘ Across 
the Pyrenees,’ and eventually ‘ Water- 
loo’ epitomise his achievements. With 
Castlereagh we follow at the Congress 
of Vienna the machinations of Talley- 
rand, the manceuvrings of Metternich, 
and the Czar Alexander’s attempts at 
blatant expansionism for Russia. 

The ‘elegance’ and _ insufferable 
manners of the Dandies, the scandals 
of the Regency Court, the splendours 
and juxtaposed depravity of the period 
are faithfully depicted, as also the 
decline, with honourable exceptions, 
of noblesse oblige, the flounderings of 
industrial parvenus, the laissez-faire 
of economists and politicians, and 
the birth of political consciousness in 
newly formed industrial masses. Here, 
too, we see inventiveness which intro- 
duces steam-power, gas, safety-lamps 
for miners, water-closets, umbrellas, 


waterproof hats, braces for trousers, 
canals, inland waterways, and the 
road surfaces of Mr Macadam; but 
also, alas! we see Christian England 
falling a prey to the worship of Lucifer 
and Mammon. It remained for the 
rich harvest of poets and philosophers 
to point the way for the future—and 
what a harvest it was! William and 
Mary Wordsworth, Coleridge, Blake, 
Lamb, Keats, Shelley, Byron, Jane 
Austen, Walter Scott, Hazlitt, Landor, 
Scuthey, Mora, Crabbe, Cobbett, De 
Quincey, Leigh Hunt, William Napier, 
Jeremy Bentham, and other lesser 
lights were to be met in London in 
the decade after Waterloo; while 
Thackeray, Dickens, Carlyle, Fitz- 
gerald, Tennyson, Macaulay, George 
Eliot, Robert and Elizabeth Browning, 
the Brontés, Surtees, and the younger 
Disraeli were growing up. A fascin- 
ating age, and to all interested in the 
country’s past great deeds—and mis- 
deeds—a fascinating book. 


England—Past, Present, and Future. 
By Douglas Jerrold. (Dent.) 
10s. 6d. 


In this 


lucid analytical survey 
Mr Jerrold traces the historical and 
political background of Britain from 


earliest times to 1939. He then 
proceeds, with objective logic and on 
the basis of lessons of history, to deal 
with events of the past five years and 
the problems confronting us today. 

In perhaps the most important 
chapters of the book—‘“‘ England as 
a World Power” and “ England 
under Socialism ’’—he expounds the 
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** Abundance of colour and incident. The inner story of 
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and in particular to the elephants, this is what gives to 

Fie this book its unusual distinction. It con- 

F veys living experience, and what more can 
one ask of the best books ?"’ Listener. 


** Colonel Williams has devoted more than 

twenty years of his life to elephants and 

ended by writing a book of which, | venture 

to think, these thoughtful animals would 
{1 themselves approve.’’ Arthur Ransome. 
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necessity of Britain remaining a great 
power if all Western Europe is not to 
perish in misery and ruin. A per- 
manent balance of forces is required. 
In Asia the English-speaking peoples 
must see to it that we do not abandon 
the rest of Asia to the fate of China: 
the Western Powers and the United 
States should declare their intention 
to maintain the status quo, if necessary 
by force, for at least twenty-five 
years. We must allow ourselves no 
policies at home incompatible with the 
maintenance of adequate military 
forces in the Far East. On the home 
front, an age in which “‘ a perfectionist 
generation has been taught to be 
socially conscious before being pro- 
ductive,’ and ‘“‘ where leisure is the 
accepted goal of effort,’ requires to 
re-orient its ideas if we are to escape 
the abyss. “The shallow and 
crumbling foundations of the leisured 
materialism in which we exist ’’’ must 
be exposed. ‘“‘As we sow we reap: 
we cannot produce more by working 
less, or add to the world’s happiness 
except by consuming less, instead of 
more, than the value of what we 
produce.” 

It is difficult adequately to convey 
briefly the full import of this timely 
book. It will not please Johnnie- 
Heads-In-Air, but could be read profit- 
ably by all, electors and politicians 
alike. 


Hamilton 
15s. 


Highland Constable. By 
Howlett. (Blackwood.) 


Here is a biography worthy of its 
subject—the Life and Times of Rob 
Roy MacGregor. Mr Howlett, in his 
foreword, points out that no full 
account founded on proper historical 
evidence of Rob Roy’s life has ever 
been written. That lacuna is now 
aptly filled. Rob as a character is, 
of course, well known from Scott’s 
novel: the author’s task here has 
been rather to establish what Rob 
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actually did to justify the verdict 
‘“‘ower bad for blessing, and ower gude 
for banning,’ and which half of that 
verdict is best supported by the facts. 

Meticulously facts are sifted: mere 
legend, plainly labelled as such, is 
quoted when necessary to extract 
historical fact or show the falsity of 
popular fancy. The work consequently 
emerges with the clear light of truth— 
bright as the flash of a claymore blade. 
We see Rob the Highland Constable, 
whose Glengyle Watch is efficient in 
protecting, for suitable recompense, 
the cattle of its clients as in rustling 
the herds of owners who omitted the 
precaution of paying for protection. 
We see Rob the Outlaw outwitting his 
captors and making those thrilling 
escapes, and we see Rob the Jacobite 
Captain traduced for alleged inaction 
at Sheriff Muir, of which battle there 
is a lucid description. We see, too, 
glimpses of family life, Clan politics 
and jealousies, and a general back- 
ground of the times in_ historical 
perspective. This is a first-rate book, 
with admirable illustrations. End- 
paper maps allow of quick reference 
while following a narrative which 
should delight Scot and Sassenach 
alike. 


Traveller's Prelude. 
(Murray.) 18s. 


By Freya Stark. 


Any child of artistic parents who by 
the age of three had visited Italy, 
France, Devonshire, London and the 
Dolomites, and two years later could 
speak three languages, would seem to 


have the foundations of intelligent 
travel laid down by Fate. When that 
child is Freya Stark we realise how 
kind Fate can be. 

In this autobiography we see the 
many facets of the burgeoning 
traveller and indeed the burgeoning 
lady of letters, charged as she is with 
a delight in words, which she feels 
‘as other people feel music or colour.” 

















REMINISCENCES 
OF A VINTNER 


by 
Ian Maxwell Campbell 
Illustrated 188. net 


“* He was born in 1870, a notable 
vintage year for the claret upon 
which he writes with such 
authority. He played cricket 
with W. G. Grace. He served 
in Queen Victoria’s army. He 
has probably tasted and dis- 
pensed more bottles of distin- 
guished wine than any other 
Englishman (or Scotsman) 
alive. . Here is an enchant- 
ing peep-show of Victorian and 
Edwardian social life, and the 
expression of a very gracious 


personality.”"—JOHN HADFIELD 
(Sunday Times). 
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A CENTENARY STUDY 
by 
Moray McLaren 
8s. 6d. net 


“ This study, linking an author 
with his beloved, hated, pre- 
cipitous birthplace, without 
ever forcing the union, contains 
so much of really valuable 
analysis that it bears too 
modest a title.”—G. B. STERN 
(Sunday Times). 

“... until-now no one has 
attempted to deal fully with the 
formative influence of his native 
city on R.L.'S. Mr McLaren 
makes out a good case: he 
writes with understanding; 
and, when he makes assump- 
tions, does so on a basis of 
sound reasoning.”” — Glasgow 
Herald. 
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Review. With 14 plates in colour and 
many monochrome illustrations 18s 
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of Scotland to-day.’—The Spectator 
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plates 15s 
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The questing mind delves early among 
the books of the Masters, whether in 
the intervals of country pursuits at 
her father’s home in Devonshire, in 
Italy, or in the London of Bedford 
College before 1914. The adventurous 
spirit delights in the ascent of moun- 
tains, the Matterhorn included ; 
to all is added courage. 
Courage is indeed required to sur- 
vive accidental scalping, the hard 
initiation into nursing, and the horrors 
of retreat during the Italian rout at 
Caporetto. Perhaps even a higher 
form is required to compete with a 
bruised heart, a conflicting parental 
background, financial struggle in an 
Italian home, and long illness. Unfit 
but undaunted, Miss Stark, adding 
Arabic to her collection of languages, 
sets out on her now famous travels in 
the East. Clearly long before doing 
so she has been travelling, in the 
fullest sense, hopefully, with warm 
heart, the seeing eye, and under- 
standing mind. This weaving of 
*‘ daisy chains of time ’”’ by an aristo- 
crat of letters creates a book which will 
enchant every type of discerning reader. 


and 


Naga _ Path. By 
Bower. 


Ursula Graham 


(Murray.) 16s. 


A chance excursion to the Naga 
country, on the Assam-Burma border, 
gave to Miss Bower a feeling of affinity 
with tribesmen who had been but 
lately head-hunters. Armed with her 
youth, a camera, medicines, and an 
interest in anthropology, she returns 
alone to share their primitive existence 
for nine years. Her account of life in 
this little-known country, of arduous 
journeys and hardships endured, of 
the gradual establishment of con- 
fidence in a primitive but engaging 
people, of the belief that she was a 
white reincarnation of their goddess 
Gaidiliu, of her subsequent acceptance 
as one of the Zemi_ herself—which 
required marriage to her British hus- 
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band by Zemi rights in addition to 
the normal civilised ceremony—and 
of her success in establishing Watch 
and Ward Naga scouts in operations 
against the Japanese makes enjoyable 
reading. Implicit throughout this 
modestly written chronicle of unique 
experience is the proof of what faith, 
courage, endurance, and understanding 
can achieve. Her photographs are 
excellent. 


The Bamboo 
Scurfield. 


9s. 6d. 


House. By 
(Michael 


George 
Joseph.) 


With the operations of a Special 
Force fighting the Japanese in Burma 
as background, the emotional stresses 
of two British officers—two parts of 
the eternal triangle—are developed 
with skill and imagination in this 
first novel. The atmosphere of jungle 
fighting is admirably suggested— 
the mental and bodily strain; the 
character of the born freebooter who 
commands, as also of the Gurkha 
component; the hazards, and the 
cafard, which is relieved but not 
dispelled by perpetual and enforced 
action. The somewhat staccato style 
is perhaps suited to a staccato life 
and to the excitement of the tale. It 
is strong meat in places, assuredly for 
adults only; but it is a very good 
story, which caused one reader at 
least to forfeit sleep until the tale 
was ended. 
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natural desire of an orphan of military 
inheritance for active service in his 
father’s old regiment is frustrated at 
every turn in both World Wars. Nor 
does a sincere love aftair go straight- 
forwardly. Only after death from 
pneumonia is the body of an ardent 
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soldier sent on active service to 
further a supremely important opera- 
tion, providing, let us hope, balm to 
his spirit. It is a poignant story of a 
simple soul, with a macabre ending. 


No Woman’s Country. 
Langley. 


By Michael 
(Jarrolds.) 15s. 


With insight of serious problems, 
yet with commendably light touch in 
presentation, Mr Langley gives the 
results of an extensive tour of the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. The British 
achievement is well chronicled and 
the possibilities for the future of the 
Sudan discussed. The great Gezira 
cotton scheme, irrigation and agri- 
cultural projects, , education, the 
administration of backward tribes no 
less than that of the more advanced 
peoples, the aspirations of rival 
factions—the one demanding future 
independence for the Sudan and the 
other desiring Egyptian sovereignty— 


and political propensities among the 
railway workers at Atbara are some 


of the subjects covered. Amusing 
side-lights on remote places and tribes 
will appeal to collectors of curiosities. 
It is good to know, for example, that 
the champion polo team of El Fasher 
is comprised of local butchers’ sons, 
and I, for one, shall now always 
think of Kordofan and its gum arabic 
when licking postage stamps or chewing 
Turkish Delight. 

An interesting and enjoyable book, 
spiced with many amusing things and 
good photographs. 
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a@ new light on the Prince Consort’s 
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tour in Egypt and Palestine with 
King Edward VII. when Prince of 
Wales; at King Abdullah’s desert 
Court; early years of King Hussein 
of the Hedjaz; a nineteenth-century 
Quaker family; and letters of Mowbray 
Morris to a Cambridge friend. 


The Antarctic Problem. By E. W. 
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A historical and political study of 
that part of Antarctica in which 
Argentina and Chile dispute British 
sovereignty and refuse the offer of 
judgment by the International Court. 
Objective, timely, and important. 
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An admirable account by the third 
member of the Wooden Horse party 
of escape from Stalag Luft ITI. and 
experiences as a prisoner of war in 
Germany. Good, perceptive descrip- 
tion, with a keynote of continual 
attempts to escape. It is an exciting 
addition to escape literature. 
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Secure Your Future from Worry 


AN ANNUITY For LIFE 


Returns are unalterable no matter how ordinary 
Securities or Dividends may fluctuate. The Standard 
gives particularly favourable rates, as the following 
examples show, and the Security is unsurpassed. 


Each £100 would provide a Yearly Annuity for 
Life of -— 


AGE MALE FEMALE 
60 £8: 8:11 £7: 5:6 
65 10: 0:2 $:10:1 
70 12: 5:10 10: 7:4 
75 15:12: § 13: 2:7 


Yields for Half-yearly and Quarterly payments are 
slightly less. 








Write for a quotation applicable to your own age to :— 


THE STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Established 1825 Assets exceed £76,000,000 
Head Office: 3 George Street, Edinburgh 
and Branches throughout the United Kingdom 
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TO H.M.KING GEORGE VI. 
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Prritish. Matehes 
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Lritish-HomeS 


MADE ENTIRELY IN ENGLAND 


in BRYANT & MAYS MODEL FACTORIES. 
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